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n was 700 to engage in the Con- 
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Mr. Locke's not ions of innate Ideas, (which 
firſt gave him the Hint) to ſhew that 
there cou d be no ſuch thing as innate Know: 


| ledge, or natural ah on of N and | 


Duty. 

It's preſum d. that all K nowledge 4 
theſe elke is owing to Revelation, (i. e.) 
Education, Information, Example, or the 
Uſe of Means ; and the Author is humbly 
of Opinion, that he has not miſt 2 the 
Word, in uſing it in this Latitude, becauſe 


Falſe, Right or Wrong, 16 4s much a R 
lation to Him to whom it is communicat 
as that which comes recommended by di- 

ine Authority. W. nn A 7 


what was, not known. before, be it 2250 


8 [Upon this Suppoſition, be has Fook tht 


rity. to. aſſert, that all Knowledge® 
God,. and our Duty to lum, is, and can- 
only acquir d, and 775 natural Rea ſon 
« i, not capab le. of .ztſelf,". as Lactantius 


« (ays,..0 Fading ot 1h e Truth, but by 
« 4550. f fi learning of him, who : — 


« both: s. and can teach it. For it 


« muſt needs be, (a7s he, that all the ſcuerg * 
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I thewant of a Divine Revelution was. 


ſenſibly felt and lamented by the wiſeſt 

2 Ap» Heathen Warld — — 
reaſon ta believe, as the Author has pre- 
ſum d to aſſert, that the Goſpel was * 
fign'd-to ſupply that Want ; and therefore 
he has undertook. to prove (how well, others 
muſt judge) that all the. Knowledge which 
Mankind «now have of God, and their 
Duty, ſuperior to what the Heathens ever 
Had, is owing. to that Diſpenſation, and 
that only, ſmce it is evident that they are 
grown.wiſer in Theory; that is, they know. 
more im theſe: reſpects, than the uiſeſt a- 
one them were ever able to attain to. 


„nd in ſame meaſure: ſupplyd in the fifth, 


where. the Author has took the Liberty 


with eme Gentlemen that have writ. in 
defence of Natural Religion, but t do em 


a Juſtice, are very fur from being Advocates 


} 


for its Sufficiency in Matters of Knowledge 
and Duty | exclufeve of Chriſtianit. 


„ AM. Chubb is the only one that will find = 


himſelf particularly intereſted in this Un- 
dertaking ;\-who that Gentleman ir, the 
Writer. knous not, but for his Gvad takes 


the liberty to adviſe him to inform himſelf 


better about the Divine Attributes and 
Perfections, before he either ſet a himſelf to 
vindicate that part of his Hoof which ir 
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(vi) 
that they are indebted to Chriſtianity for 
it, as indeed all civilis d Nations, that 
have 77 Polytheiſm, and come into 
the Belief of one God only, are as well as 
| they. N 10 1 | 
| The World had never wanted Deiſts, 


that is, Men profeſſing ſuch a Behef, if 
Nature end baue ſuggeſted any ſuch. im- 
portant Truth; but it's very certain, that - 


ſhe's either abſolutely blind ar very ſhort- 
ſighted in this reſpe?, and therefore was 
i ſerably condemned to the ſolitary Light of 
her own lamp, as My, Culverwell calls it x, 
Hill Life and Immortality were brought to 


light through the Goſpel. 


Tie Author concludes, with fri the 

favour of the Reader to excuſe what Errors 
may have eſcaped the Preſs, occaſion'd by 
_ * Light of Nature. 
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Kencion of N ATURE 


CONSIDERD. 


Intention in the enſuing Trea- 
tiſe being only to conſider Na- 
B tural: Religion, that is, to exa- 
mine the Reality and Merits of 

Sr it, whether there be any ſuch 
Religion or not, and how far it may be 


' depended upon in the regular and devout 


Conduct of Men's Lives; I deſign not to en- 
gage with any particular Author: that has 
wit in Defence thereof in Oppoſition to re- 


vealed Religion: but whatever the Conſide- 
ration of ſo important a Subject may pro- 


duce before it is finiſned, or whether ſome 
or other may not fall in my Way, that are 
on one or both Sides the Queſtion, is what I 
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(2) 
cannot at preſent ſoreſee; nor ſhall I hete 
make any Apology for, or provide againſt. 


ROE 


4 


Rn HO human Reaſon is that very wind. 
nent and diſtinguiſhing Faculty which 


gives us the Precedency of all our Fellow- 
Creatures here below; yet whether it is an ori- 


ginal Inſtinct of Nature, an innate Quality or 


Property of the Soul, inherent in, and inſepara- 
ble from it, or is acquired and improyed by 

uctions made from ſuch Ideas as are con- 
veyed into the Mind by Senſation and Reflec- 


tion; isaQueſtion, on the Reſolution of which 


the whole Controverſy ſeems to me to depend. 
For if it is an innate Quality peculiar to, and 
inſeparable from, the Soul; then, methinks, 
it ſhould be the ſame in every Man: that is, 
every Man ſhould reaſon alike upon the fame 
Object, ſhould perfectly quadrate and agree 


in the fame thing, ſhould be entirely unani- 


mous in their Sentimente and Definitions T 
right and wrong, good and evil, c. But 


if in ſuch Inftances they are not, nor ever 
were (under their preſent unhappy Circum« 


ſtances) of this agreeable 'Temper ; ſince 
Men have ever wrangled and diſputed about 
things of the higheſt Conſequence and Con- 
cern, and have frequently miſtaken the one 
for the other, and called Good vii, and _ | 
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(3) 
ad ſince the very Being and Eſſence of 
God has been queſtion d and diſputed, (which, 
if theres any innate Principle in Nature, 


it's impoſſible it ſhould ever be:) then I 


think we may conclude, that there's no 
original Impreſſion of Knowledge or Duty 


inherent in, and inſeparable from, the Mind; 


but that it's furniſhed, as Mr. Locke fays, 
with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities from 
external Objects, and then again furniſhes 

the with Ideas of its own 
Operation, which he calls Senſation and Re- 
fection. From whence we may conclude, 
that if its Notices or Obſer vations be right, 

its Reaſonings and Concluſions, its believing 
or doubting, its willing or refuſmg, may, 
and are very like to be ſo too; but if not, 
the ſame Cauſes will neceſſarily produce the 
ſame Effects; and if the Principles are wrong 
or miſtaken, the Concluſions will una voida- 
bly be ſo too: which in Matters of Religion 
and Duty, is but a very ſlippery and ſandy 
Foundation to build upon. For in this caſe, 
Mankind muſt either have the ſame Per- 
ceptions, be influenced by the ſame Rules, 
and directed by the ſame Methods of In- 


os and Inſtruction, at all times and 


laces, or they'll never walk by the 
— ule, or 2 the ſame Thing. And 
pray what a [monſtrous Medley of Religion 
and ea would it appear to be, to ſee 


"Gs the World * ſeen) ſome wor- 
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(4) 
ſhipping an Ape, ſome an Onion; ſome one 
ridiculous Object, ſome another; merely from 
thoſe different Perceptions and Notions, Ideas 
and Fancies, they'ye receiy'd and entertain d? 

Suppoſe a Man brought up in a deſo- 
late Wilderneſs, among wild Beaſts that 
could convey no ſuch Impreſſions, what No- 
tions would he have of God? Why, none. 
Suppoſe him educated among the Natives of 
Peru, who would he worſhip? who but 
their Guaca s, or Idols? By ſuch Suppoſi- 
tions and Imaginations as theſe, we may carry 
him into any Country, and place him among 
any People, and we ſhall find him a Few, a 
Chriſtian, a Heathen, or the very ſame that 
they are whom he lives among, or converſes 
with. 

But it may be objected, that he would do 
otherwiſe, if he was otherwiſe informed. 
'True. But what a Man gets by Information, 
can never be ſuppoſed to come naturally; 
nor can any Notion or Paſſion, any Inclina- 
tion or Opinion, be ſtrictly reputed ſo, that 
is ſo conveyed. The Word quarx, it's true, 
may be taken to ſignify as well what is ſown 
or planted, as what grows ſpontaneouſly, and 
of its own accord. And in this ſenſe, what 
Education, Example or Cuſtom recommend, 
may in time become ſo habitual, - as to be 
reputed natural; and then all Religion, all 
Opinions or Perſuaſions, be they ever fo ab- 
lard or ridiculous, are natural, becauſe 10 


re- 


5 410] 
recommended and enforced ; as ſhall be ſhewn 
afterwards. But this, as I take it, is not 
their Meaning that plead for natural Reli- 
gion for then it would appear a whimſical 
ceit indeed: But what they mean by it 
is, that there are certain Principles or Im- 
preſſions originally ſtamp'd upon the Mind, 
previous to all Education, Example, or In- 
formation whatſoever ; and then, I fay, if 
there are ſuch, a Man would as naturally 
know them, as he does when he's hungry 
or weary, and it would be as hard to draw 
him off from, or induce him to diſcard them, 
as it is, and cannot but be, to make him 
believe, that human Life may be maintained 
and ſupported without eating and drinking. 
Another Objection may be, that Mankind 
would have known ſuch and ſuch Duties, as 
the Belief of a God, the being dutiful to their 
Parents, c. to have been incumbent upon 
them, had they taken care to keep and re- 
tain the Impreſſions of them upon their Mind. 
To which I anſwer, had they never ſinned, 
they had never wanted a perſect Knowledge of 
their Duty, nor Abilities to keep and perform 
it in every reſpect whatſoever. And this 
may ſuffice. 

Again, if it be ſaid, that St. Paul ſpeaks 
in behalf of innate Principles, when he ſays, 
that the Gentiles who have not the Lau, 
do by Nature the things, &c.* 'This, I 

| B 3 own, 


* Rom. ii, 14, 15. 


(66) 
own, is a very material Objection, and of 


great weight, But! _ er, 
i. That all the antient Cammentators in- 
terpret this not of the idolatrous Gentiles, 


but of ſuch as lived before the Law, as Mel. 


cheſedec and Fob; or were Worſhippers of 
the true God, as Cornelius; or repented, as 
the Ninevites. | 

2. That Mankind had originally ſuch 3 a 
Law written in their Hearts, is not to be 
deny d; and that the Impreſſion of it might 
remain with ſome of them in Aſter-Ages, is 
reaſonable to be ſuppoſed; and how it was 


probably kept and preſerved, will be ſnewn 
hereafter : but that the idolatrous Gentiles 
had any Footſteps of ſuch a Law among 


them, but what were adopted into the Laws 
of particular Countries; or that they ever 
would have thought of, or regarded ſuch a 
Law, had not the State, for ſeyeral good 
Reaſons, requir'd it of them; is much to be 
queſtioned ; for what one State accounted 
lawful, another reputed criminal. So that 
if there was really any ſuch engraved Law 
among them, it was either very much defaced, 
or differently impreſſed; it was either a ne- 
gative Law to one, and a poſitive Law to 
another, or was nonatural Law at all. But, 
3. Suppoſing it to be a natural Law, it 


was undoubtedly a very imperfect one; pes 
tho God might reward with ſome degrees of 


. and eee, yet ah it be 905 
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(7) | 
ther ſo extenſive nor meritorious as that which 
is revealed in the Goſpel. For tho' Cornelius 
was a devout Man, and one that feared God; 
yet he was ordered to ſend for Peter, who 
ſhould tell him words whereby he and all 
his Houſe ſhould be ſaved. 

4. St. Paul objected this to the Fews, who 
put a great ſtreſs on Circumciſion and ritual 
Performances; and thereby intimated to them, 
that the Gentiles merited as much by ob- 
ſerving the moral Law, as they did by the 
Moſaical: But can only be ſuppoſed to 
of ſuch Gentiles as had and obſerved ſuch a 
Law ; which were but a very few, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe that either knew little or 
nothing of, or but little regarded it. And to 
ſay, that all Men may be wiſe/and 
without ſome Information and Aſſiſtance, be- 
cauſe ſome few are, is preſuming againſt 
common Experience, and proyoking at leaſt 
ninety in a hundred to give us thelye. 

As for what the Apoſtle ſays of Conſcience 
it's very certain, that it's no farther faithful 
than it's informed; and with reſpect to the 
Gentiles, could but receive information in 
TIER to the Capacities and Opportuni- 
ties they had of knowing and practiſing their 
Duty; which, if it was faithful ſo far, might 
very well be called a good Conſcience, becauſe 
no Evidence (which is the cafe of Con- 
ſcience) is required to declare more than it 
knows. Upon which account St. Paul pro- 

A, B 4 ſeſſes, 


(83) 
feſſes, that he had lived 2 Cod in all 


ood Conſcience unto this day, i. e. he had 
wer an inveterate Enemy and Perſecutor of 


the Chriſtians; he had made havock of the 
Church, entring into every Houſe, and 


haling Men and omen, had committed them 
fo "4 This was the good Conſcience he 

had lived in, becauſe he acted, in theſe . 
reſpects, according to the beſt of his Know- 
ledge ; he had followed the Dictates and Sug- 


geſtions of his own Mind. But if this is 


Nature, and Men are inexcuſable that do ſo, 
the People in Peru may, with as good a Con- 
Fcience, fat and eat their Children, as we our 
Sheep; and he is as little to be blam'd that 
Kills his Father, when grown old and uſeleſs, 
as he that hangs a Dog. 

From the whole, I can ſee nothing i in this 
Text of St. Paul that is abſolutely in fayour 
of innate Principles. But if there arc, and 


have always been, Men in all Ages and 


Nations, more intelligent, humane, and tra- 
table, more ſober, conſiderate, and pene- 
trating than the reſt ; we may ſay, that ſuch 
Men have been great Inſtruments of doing 
good in their ſeveral Generations: but can- 


not fairly conclude, that there is any more of 


Nature in this, than there is in keeping to 


and following a good Rule or Example, 
when the Dictates of ry Nature ftrongly 


_ Juggeſt the contrary. 


WE 


8 

ef we enquire aſter the Laws of Nature, 
« ſays * Biſbop Taylor, by the Rules of Rea- 
« fon, it's much to be feard we ſhall find it 
* hard to know whether there is really any 
« ſuch Law or not.” It has been obſerv'd, 
that Varro reckond up two hundred and 
eighty eight Opinions concerning the chiefeſt 
Good, that were entertained by the wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing part of Mankind ; . And 
it's not likely, ſays he, that theſe Men 
« ſhould any more agree about the intricate 
Ways and Turnings that lead thither, than 
_ © they could agree about the Journey's End.” 
The truth is, what every one's particular 
Fancy led him to, that he purſued; and in 
whatſoever Enjoyment he thought Happi- 
neſs to conſiſt, that he took to be the ſolum 
Bonum, the moſt deſirable: Good he cou'd 
aſpire to. Into ſuch Intricacies and Incon- 
ſiſtences are Men liable to fall, that follow 
Nature by Reaſon; and if they take their 
Meaſures of Reaſon from Nature, it's not 
very likely that they'll be wiſer or better than 
others were that have done ſo before. 

I our modern Deiſts will undertake to 
prove, that there is ſuch a Faculty originally 
imprinted on the Mind as natural Reaſon, 
and that it is in all Men conſtantly and immu- 
Zably the fame ; then I'll readily grant, that 
there may be ſuch a thing as natural Rele- 
gion. But if this Faculty, call'd Reaſon, is 


= Ductor Dubitantium. 


( 10 ) 
nothing elſe but the Reſult of Senſation and 
Reflection; if it is acquired only by conſi- 
dering, comparing, and connecting ſeveral 

complex Ideas, convey d into the Mind by 
Recollection and Obſervation; if Men muſt 
firſt think before they can reaſon, and can 

only reaſon according to their preſent No- 

tions and Conceptions of things : then I think 
we may conclude, that true Religion cannot 
always be the Reſult of ſuch Reaſoning ; but 
muſt be right or wrong, true or falſe, &c. 
as the different Opinions and rh of 
Mankind do influence and direct. . 
Fadomy, Inceſt, Adultery, Ke. are but 
Evils to him that thinks them ſo. Ever 
Man is at liberty to purſue or neglect _—_ 
as the Dictates of his own Mind ſhall ſugg 
and direct. And what if human Laws 9 
here and there interpoſed, and made them 
penal, it is not becauſe they are in their own 
Nature evil, but becauſe they tend ſome way 
or other to the prejudice of thoſe Societies 
where they are ſo treated, and either hinder 
the Procreation of Children, the Union and 
Confederacy of Families, or are detrimental 
to the Rights and Properties of this or that 
particular Man. 

Who would quarrel with a Man- e | 
what Nature vn him ta, if it was not 
that he. did rh or that thing contrary to 
the Laws of particular Societies? Who 
would __ that this or "Ow was a Crime, if 
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it was not that the Laws of particular Nations 

had ſo defined it? Socrates lent his Wife to 

Alcibiades; and the Laws of Athens al- 

lowed Women to make uſe of other Men, 
if their Husbands were deficient. This, it's 
true, has been contrary, to the Cuſtom of 
ſome other Places, and to the Sentiments of 
ſome other Men; but who will preſume to 
ſay, that either Socrates or the Athenians 
acted contrary to the Dictates of Nature, or 
that they had not as clear Ideas of Obliga- 
tion and Duty as Men haye now ? | 

 HOeleugus married Statonice, his Wife, to 
Antiochus, his own Son, (as Valerius Maxi- 
mus tells us) and thought he was in the 
right : Antiochus was in love with Statonice, 
and was afraid or aſhamed to own it, as 
thinking, no doubt, that he was in the wrong. 
Cato, from whom (as the ſame Author ob- 
ſerves) all wiſe and good Men were called 


| Catones, lent his Wife Martia to his Friend 


Hortenſiur. And Lycurgus, the Spartan 
© Lawgiver, would have elderly Men let out 
their Wives to thoſe who were moſt likely 
to ſupply the Defect of themſelves. 

Can it be ſuppoſed, that theſe good Men 
did not all follow Nature? or that in ſuch 
Inſtances Nature rebelled againſt Principle, 
and betrayed them into ſuch Exrors as they 
knew to be contrary to the Dictates and Ap- 
prehenſions of their own Minds? For my 
part, I have that good opinion of them, as 

* | . to 


— — . ,,,, * —— — 


another ſhould call it an heinous Sin, 


| T&F. 
to think that they acted in theſe Caſes accord- 
ing to their Conſcience ; and yet it's evident 


our Conſciences, at this diſtance of time, tell 
us quite another thing. One or other of us 


muſt be in the wrong; and who ſhould it be 
but we, who are under the prejudice of pre- 


ſeribed Laws, and cannot therefore be at 


liberty to think and act as thoſe whom pure 
natural Reaſon influences and directs? But 
to be ſerious: h | 
Thoſe ſtrenuous Aſſerters of Nature's 
Laws would do well to give us a Catalogue 
of them, that we may ſee what they are, 
and wherein they differ from thoſe which are 
acquired, or which Education or Example 
have recommended. It's not enough to 
down revealed Religion, merely becauſe it 
is revealed ; unleſs they ſhew us in what 
re ſpects it differs from that which is natural, 
and wherein it contradicts thoſe Notions and 


Apprehenſions which Nature has imprinted 
upon all Mens Minds. If this is ſufficient 
for Mens Information and Direction, there 


muſt needs be ſome one Principle, ſome one 
Poſition, wherein they are all agreed. It 
cannot be, that God has endowed different - 
Men with different Sentiments, merely te have 


the Diverſion of ſeeing them claſh and inter- 
fere one with another; or that this ſhould = 


be thought by one Man 1 
* 


0 


(13 
no other reaſon but becauſe their reſpective 
Minds or Conſciences ſo inform them. 

What has the World been doing for above 
theſe ſeyenteen hundred Years, to ſuffer it 
ſelf to be implicitly led into Notions and 
Opinions ſo vaſtly different from their own 
natural Sentiments, and from that Theolog y 
which before univerſally prevail d? It's evi- 
dent to every one, what the generality of: 
Men thought of God, and their Duty to 
him, before the Promulgation of. the Goſpe/; 
and how oppoſite they were in their Sen- 
timents of that one Principle which ſhould 
have been the Baſis and Foundation of all 
the reſt, One aſſerted a multiplicity of Dei- 
ties, another did not believe that there was 
any; one was enclined to think the World 
had a beginning, another was perſuaded it 
neverhad; one accounts ſenſual Pleaſure the 
Summum Bonum of human Life, another calls ; 

it Vox Pecudum, or the Inſtin& of Beaſts. 
Theſe are all the Dictates and Suggeſtions 
of Nature. And for this reaſon (no doubt) 
both Seneca and Twlly call her a God ; be- 
cauſe ſhe had the knack of inſpiring Men 
with diſſonant and contradictory Sentiments, 
and reconciling them all upon this one Prin- 
ciple, the Dictates of Reaſon. It is this 
that made Mankind believe that black was 
white, and white black; but Chriſtianity 
ſtept in, and peremptorily determined which 
was which ; and by endeayouring to my 
them 


= - 
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them to be all of one mind, by inſtilling 
Notions and Sentiments contrary to what be- 


fore they had ever thought of, has weaken'd 


the Credit and Reputation of this favourite 


Goddeſs, and induced them not to belieye 
ſcarce a Word ſhe ſays. Surely the World 
muſt be very much tir'd with walking in 
the old beaten Path, that could ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be fo eaſily and ſo implicitly led 
ont of it ; that could entertain Principles and 


' Poſitions, in many reſpe&s, the very reverſe 


to their former Sentiments, and at the ſame 
time imagine them to be conſonant with 
Reaſon, when ſhe had before told them 
quite another thing. 

One would be enclin d to think, that either 
Mankind had no natural Reaſon before, or 


then loſt it; or, which I am more willin 
to believe, then found what they had be- 


fore loſt : arid therefore, from attempting to 
prove that there cannot poſſibly be any 
Religion in Nature properly ſo call'd; that 
is to ſay, that Nature being not always ac- 
tuated by right Reaſon, cannot therefore 
direct us to 7rue Religion; Ill try what 
can be ſaid for Revelation, in order to ſee 
whether/ all the — e that Mankind 
now have, or ever had of God and their 
—_ does not ſpring from eee, 


SECT. 
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dd 
SECT. II. 
Y Revelation, I would be underſtood 
4 to mean all thoſe pretended, as well 
as real Diſcoveries which have been made 
to Mankind of the Will of God, in order to 
induce them to live accordingly. I'll not 
undertake to define how, or by what Me- 
thods ſuch Diſcoyeries have been made; not 
how we may diſtinguiſh one from another, 
ſo as to diſcern which is true and genuine, 
and which is not. The Word itſelf ſignifies 
to explain or diſplay, as Dr. Hammond ob- 
ſerves, — that was before obſcure 
and covered; and in this ſenſe, Idiftinguiſh 
it from natural Reaſon, becauſe, in a re- 
ligious Reſpect, it diſplays or diſtovers to 
the Underſtandings of Men, — Rules of 
Obedience and Duty, which the meer Light 
of Nature could not direct them to. 
Now, as Religion may be defin'd to be a 
of our Wills to the Will of 
God ; or, an Obligation to do what ought 
riot to be omitted, and to forbear what ought 
not to be done*: It ſeems yery agreeable 
to Reaſon, that we ſhould know what the 
Will of God is, before we can refign our- 
ſelves to it, and that we cannot a | 
| is 
* Vide Wookiton. Laftant, de Vera Religions. 
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his Will is, till it is diſcoverd to us. That 
natural Reaſon does not diſcover it, is evi- 
dent; becauſe, then there would be no need 
of Revelation to ſupply that defect. It 
would be ſuperfluous and impertinent to 
explain or diſplay t Mankind what they 
knew before; or to tell them, that God had 
made ſuch or ſuch a Revelation of his Will, 
when it was apparently an original Inſtinct 
of Nature, an innate — upon the 
Mind, which could no ways be obliterated 
or eraſed. | | 

+ No Man in any Age of the World ever 
pretended to preſcribe or give Laws to others 
merely from the Impulſe or Suggeſtion of 
his own Mind, becauſe he knew that there 
might be ſome or other that would have the 
hardineſs to diſpute it with him, having no 
better Authority to eſtabliſh them upon. But 
when by ſome Stratagem or other he had 
found means to make them believe that he 
either was, or had Intercourſe or Converſa- 
tion with, a God; his Injunftions then had 
their intended Effect; and he did more by 
that one Deluſion, than by the beſt Argu- 
ments and moſt powerful Perſuaſions that 
Reaſon could furniſh him with. Lycurgus, 
Romulus, Numa, Theopompus, and many 
others, made uſe of this Stratagem with ſuc- 
ceſs, in the eſtabliſhment of their reſpeQive 


Sovernments; but had there been a Law of 


Nature 
+ Wilkins, LaQtuat. lib 3} ©; I 
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Nature directing them * to rule, and their 


| eren þ how'toobey, there had been no need 


tous F. rauds, as theſe were; nor had 
the Peofle wanted to be aw'd inte an implicit 
Obedience, becauſe the Ligbt of Nase 
would have let them ſee bork the Neceſſity | 


g's Expediency*6f-it.” rt f Win 


But this Lig ht was become b exceeding 
Uk,” as to be Tray extinct among the ge 
nerality of People in thoſe tithes;" dig 


fore Men of mote enlarg d Capacities, and 


better Underſtandings, were” fored'to make 
uſe of ſuch Frrcher to reduce them to Reda 
ſon; and to bring them_uriderſuch Regula- 
tion and Order, as Was '\neeciliry” ta k 
them Within due bonds. 7 Das 2 LI H OD: u 
Euter de Nationes dirunrui; fays' £7 
baelird, 6 7 eas quales beitie e ak 
tæj hoteſt ot es Ee wb peru 
des vi pentes 9 108 Puſtics0hh 
non urban 5 4% +, woe riuitatis 
ad reltè aut honeſte vivemum inſtrucri 
At. Was for this reaſoh' chat ehe ger 
nerality of their Governours were put to 
ſuch ſhifts to make them obedient and trac; 
table, 'and' not becauſe they'd tyrannize o- 
ver them: And if either real or pretended: 
Revelation was not ſtill to interpoſe, Man- 
kind, Tl venture to ſay, as wiſe and knows 


ing as they appear to be now, wou'd ſoon 


degenerate and become Ae them, and be 
2 l N. 2512 e e 20 
t: | 


ce. But e point: 
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in every reſpect as rude and unpoliſh d, as 
Ignorant and untractable as they were. 
It's not my buſineſs at this time to con- 


She the Merit or Demexit of. thoſe ſeveral 


eewelations that are no abroad in the 
Wy forld; ite enough to ſhow that what Senſe 
e 8 of — kane Religion and 
is principally owing to ſome or all of 


em; and that-it- i 1 from thenoe, - and .not 


from natural, Raaſam or Tuſtindt, that they 
derive the .Angwfeage, they pretend to. But 
che truth is, we e recancacd the 3 
ene this:Crutch 


Ck def] — 36.2 cumberſome. unne | 
fit to, entangle and throw 
us down * — 1 e are 


determin d 

.* aſiden not becauſe We think we can 
n bat becauſe it in ſome. e. 
ſpecs Hine d fm gur ohn 


8 
and their — nim proceeds entic 
from Revelation, and not from — 
cyident. — — jam hn 2IHAF. cont 
© Ter From / ogoing. Conſiderations 3 
namely, that Nature teaches us nothing, 
The Mind is a meer fahne raſa, originally 
without any Impreſſion, Stamp or (HOI 
—— (unleſs We I ſuppoſe it the. ſa 
with Brutes) but capable of any, and 
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nal Objects furniſh it with diſtinct 

and from thence collect Materials for 
work upon. The Way of Man, ſays 4 
Prophet Jeremy, and with great truth, zs 
nat in himſeſ , it is not in Man that walk- 
eth to diret# his Steps. This is an Aſſer- 
tion that needs no Proof's every one's Ex- 
perience and Obſervation will at once con- 
vince him of the Reality of it: and if he. 
takes but a; View of the different Tempers, 
Habits and Cuſtoms, the diſſonant Notions, 
Inclinations and Purſuits of Mankind in the 
Morld, he Ib find it in all reſpects true. 
I call that / Revelat ian which! conveys Sen- 
timents: and Motions into: che Mind, which 
were:nobithpripted there befoze; and which 
it had [never;:formuch as thought of, but for 
Jon exterior ccident or Object, tome Inti- 
mation or: Inforination e u into it 
the uſe of Means. What is thus co 

cated, is no more natural than the exotick 
Plants in 4 Gaiden, which the Ground may 
nouriſh: and improve, but cannot produce; 
and if: we art allow'd! to make the Compa- 
riſon, we ſhall go near to find as much real 
Fruit in theo ono as we do in the other, 
here both. are entirely neglected and un- 


rultivated. Stinking Weeds and noifome 

Refuſe may and will undoubtedly grow in 

both; but if either the one or the other 

bring forth: profitable and wholeſome Fruit, 

i AS” Wc — 
C2 
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Plant that can properly be calkd Nature's | 
Offspring, univerſal Experience has deceivd 
and miſled all Mankind; or the generality 
in all Ages and Places of the World have 
been unaccountably infatuated in contradie- 
ting and giving! the lye to their own real 
Sentiments, and acting the very reverſe" to 
the Dictates and r pr of their own 
Mimds.:::; £21; 

2. But it 1 Muber ident this Revell 
tion, and not natural Reuſon, has ever had 
the prevailing Influence ver the Minds of 
Men; becauſe wherever weilobk; or what 


Comer of the World loever/\wel ry into, 


we ſhall find them oſdmething as a 
Point of Religiom and Dutyii rhich no hu- 
man Reaſon cod ever/'comprehend And 
which cou d never enter into any Mans 
Thoughts, if primitive Practice nd tlie Ex- 
ample of preceedirig Ages had not recom- 
mended it. Who ever wou id have thought 
of imploring or appeaſing the Deity by Sa- 
crifices; of erecting Altars, and i burning In- 
cenſe upon them, (which We know all civi- 
liz d — did for many Ages) had not 
ſuch Cuſtoms been — — down from pri- 
mitive Example, and recommended by the 
Practice of ſormer Times? Who can imagine 
that Libations, Luſtrations, Funeral Su-. 
lemnities, and infinite other Conceits and 
Ceremonies, in practice almoſt; in all Nati- 
ons, wou d haye proceeded from the _—_— 
0 
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of natural Reaſon? Or that Oblat:ons, Tit hes, 
Divinationc, Aha, and publick Feſtivals, 
ſhou d be ſo univerſally obſery'd and prac- 
tiſed every where, from a meer Impulſe of 
Mind, that their ſeveral Deities did expect 
and require them? Had theſe and ſuch like 
Cuſtoms proceeded from the Suggeſtions of 
Nature, all Mankind to this day muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have retain d and kept them upʒ 
becauſe what was a Law of Nature then, 
cannot but be ſo now, it being certain that 
no Circumſtances or Accidents can poſſibly 
alter or abrogate ſuch Duties as ate confeſ- 
ſedly the Reſult of ſuch a Law; nor can 
the generality of Men ever reject, or re- 
cede from them, tho ſome, out of pique or 
paſſion; may. But by having been adop- 
ted into the Laws and Conſtitutions of many 
Nations, but not all; by appearing to be po- 
ſitiye Inſtitutions, for which no other Rea- 
ſon can be given, but the Will and Autho- 
rity of the Inſtitutor; by being generally | 
receiv'd, but not univerſally practis d; it 
ſeems pretty evident that they are the ge- 
nuine Fruits and Effects of Revelation, and 
that from ſuch expreſs Laws once eſtabliſn d, 
the Practice and Example of preceding 
Ages recommended them tò thoſe that ſuc- 
ceeded. By this means, I humbly preſume, 
all Knowledge, as well ſpeculative as prace- 
tical, as well real as imaginary; has been 
eee and r z and * 
An C 3 rather 
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rather inclin'd to be of this Opinion, be- 
cauſe all Mankind wou'd have had the 
ſame Notions, purſu'd the ſame Ends, and 


made uſe of the ſame Means, had they been 


aQuated and influenc'd by ſuch Principles 
as are originally ſtamp'd and non; up- 


on the Mind. 


* T/ocrates tells us, chat Lycurgus his 
Laws were not of his own 2 or in- 
venting, but what he had learn d from the 
Practice and Example ( wepywer , . 
use) of the antient Athenians. Some 
ſay that the Grecians derivd their Religion 
from the e_Agyptians, others from the Thra- 
cians, and others, ſeemingly with better 
reaſon, from different Countries; becauſe, 
as Dr. Potter obſerves, almoſt every City 


bad not only different Gods, but alſo diffe- 


rent Modes of Worſhip : and the Reaſon he 


gives for it, was not becauſe their Minds 


and -Confſciences were differently actuated 
and prepoſſeſs d, but becauſe the Country 
was inhabited by Colonies of different Na- 
tions, and therefore did borrow from every 
one of theſe ſome Part of the religious Ce- 
remonies, which they ſtill retain'd nal ob: 


fery'd T. 
a. is 


. Thogratt Correſpondency 


and ever has been between People of diffe- 
rent Nations both in Opinions and Practices, 
and the manifeſt Inconſiftency of ee of 

bath. T Archeal Cr. Vol. L. P. 184. 
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them with all the Modes of thinking we are 


able to conceive: The Harmony and Agree- 
ment that we may obſerve between very 


remote and diſtant Nations in their religi- 


ous Ceremonies, and the Diſeord and Inco- 


hereney of ſome that are more contiguous 
and near; is another Proof that all ſuck O- 
and Practices are not innate, but ac- 


quir'd; not originally imprinted on, but re- 
veal d to the Mind. For otherwiſe, Propin- 
quity- of Places wou'd be apt to beget an 
Unity and Agreement of Sentiments; or 
ſuppoſing the Underſtanding capable of be. 
ing deceivd and miſſed, one fide or the o- 


ther, by that eontrariety of Notions i 


Practices, wou d be able cafily to diſcern 
which was moſt conſiſtent with Natural 


Reaſon, or agxceablc to thoſe Ideas of 


Good and Evil which are imprinted on the 
Mind. Contraries, we ſay, uſhally explain 

and itlaftrate one another; and if the Mind 
— perplex'd with a Complication" of con- 
fas'd Ideas, nothing better diſtinguiſhes and 
ſets them in a clear Light, than to ſee how 
Men, differently actuated and influence d, 
demean themſelves, or What Fruits and 
Effects ſuch claſhing Opinions ectively 
produee. If Neaſom is of any at BY 
er if it has any 'naturi? or ninate A 


Wong; it mußt, ohe wou'd think, be able 
to do in this Caſe-which was which; 


C 4 but 


hen ſtons of Good and Evil, Ng woP | 


1 2 
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but we find by * md that it ſeldom 
can. We ſee plainly that even honeſt and 
well-meaning Men, Men that are both ſin- 
cere and diligent in their Search after 
Truth, are ſtill of the ſame Mind, retain 
the fame Sentiments, purſue the ſame Ends, 
maugre the beſt Arguments, and, in the o- 
pinion of others, the moſt ſelf-evident De- 
monſtrations that can be produc'd: If we 
impute this to Ouſtinacy, e probably in- 


jure them; if we call it Srupidity, every 


other Action of their Lives will convince 


us of the contrary; ; if we aſcribe it to Rea- 
ſon, we abſolutely diſapprove that Faculty, 


and imply there is no ſuch thing: but if we 


ſay the Prejudice of Education, or the In- 


fluence of xample has prepoſſeſs d and en- 

gag d them; if we ſay, that this or that 
Man wou d have thought better, had he 
been better inform'd ; we then, in my O- 
pinion, aſſign a true Reaſon, and imply that 
Revelation, that is to ſay, Information, or 
external Means and eie, of Conviation, 
is the true Cauſe u. 

This Aſſertion, I own, is liable to ſome 
Objections, but they ſeem to me not to be 
of that weight, as to invalidate the com- 
mon Obſervation and Experience of all 


Mankind. We muſt either ſay that Men 
chus habituated and influenc d, are pre · en- 


gag d by Notions and Opinions they d be- 
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and an incorrigible Reſolution to retain their 
old Principles, right or wrong, has occaſion d 
it. There's no room, I think, to impute 
it to the Narrowneſs of Men's Capacities, or 
to a natural Imbecillity and Weaknels of 
udgment ; for in the one Caſe we are lia- 
le to cenſure the wiſeſt of Men, and in 
the other we call in queſtion the Validity 
of human Reaſon: we either imply that. 
all Mankind are under an abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty of thinking as they do, or that they are 
not endow'd with Faculties capable of diſ- 
| tinguiſning Good from Exil, Right from 

Wrong. I do not ſay they are not, but 
this I ſay, they are very liable to be fore- 
ſtalld and prepoſſeſs d and pray whence 
ſhou'd this come? Not, 1 imagine, from any 

Intimations or Suggeſtions of Nature, pro- 
perly ſo call'd, but from the Practice and 

Example. of thoſe that had the firſt form- - 

ing the Mind; which firſt Impreſſion is 
generally ſo fiveted, as hardly, if at all 9 
ſible, to be rooted ou. 

I his, I preſume, will not be diſputed," 
that ſach claſhing and contradictory Senti- 
ments, ſuch inconſiſtent and interfering. O 
pinions and Notions, cannot be the Reſult! 
of Natural Reaſon, but muſt be the Effects 
of Cuſtom: and ner hu ene to 
Horats Mori: fo 


* Sat, 3. Ib. 1. 441 10 8 5 21 
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Nec natura poteſt juſto ſecernere ini 18 ) 
Dzvidit ut bona diverſis, fugien 

is tendis: 
Nec vincet ratio hoc, tantumdem ut pee- 

cet, id 

1 teneros caules lm fregerit hortt; 

t qui nocturnus Divùm facra legerit. 
Adjſit 


W N que pœnas wage Equas. 


Here, we ſee, he puts Regula i in oppoſition | 
to Natura, and makes this to define and' 


determine what that cannot be ſuppos d to 
do. Nature tells us what is good and what 
is evil, that is, what in our Opinion and 
Judgment is ſo or ſo; but it does not ſol- 
that this or that thing is really ſo, be- 
cauſe we think ſo: this is no way deter- 
minable but by ſome poſatrue and expreſs 
Law, which. I poeſinid the Pau ber meas 
by Regula; and that, whethey it be right 
or wrong, I call Revelation, becauſe Na- 
ture cou d never have determin d which was 
which; nor had Mankind been liable to give 
an account. of any of their Actions without 
ſuch a Law. St. —— 
in the right, in ſaying that he had not known 
Sn, but by the Lam x. For if Nature cannot 


abſolutely define what is right and hat is 


wrong, how ſhou'd it be determin d but by 
ſome ſuch Law ? or how ſhou'd Men know 


Rom. vii. 7. when 
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when they do as Ne ſhou'd do, and when 
they do not? 
It was Dracos Laws, and not any natu- 
ral Inftin&, that enclin'd the Stoicbs to think 
That all Crimes were equal ; and that he of- 
fended as much that maliciouſly killd a 
Dog, as he that kill'd his Father: the Foun- 
dation of which Opinion ſeems to be, that he 
made all Degrees of criminal Actions capi- 
tal, and punift'd one, as Plutarch in the 
Life of Solon tells us, as well as another 
with Death. This gave Demades occaſion 
to ſay, that he writ his Laws in Blood, and 
not with Ink : but if it was true what Draco 
155 that he had no great Offences to 
proc againſt when he made theſe Laws, 
ut had provided againſt them by making 
ſuch; $9/0n,, that came after, and abrogated 5 
them, found occaſion to diſtinguiſh, and to 
| of Puniſhment proportionable 
to thoſe Degrees of Wickedneſs which in 
his time Men were advanced to. 
From ſuch Laws occaſionally made, and 
differently diſpers d, Men came to be of — 
ſerent Opinions asto Right and Wrong ; 
what, 1 beſeech you, firſt nl Hors ſuch 
but che Defects and Imperfections of 
Natural Reafon ? which by virtue of it's 
own Light was not able to diſtinguiſh which 
was which. Thus mach are Men beholden 
to Revelation for what they know ; but ſet 
it onee aſide, and even Nature herſelf will 
Aden x not 


(28.0 
not be-aſham'd to tell us ſhe knows nothing, 
as is very certain ſhe does not. But, 

4. What Reaſon can be aſſign d that God 
ſhou'd endow Mankind with natural or in- 
nate Principles of Knowledge and Duty, and 
leave all their other Capacities and Faculties 
to be acquir d and improy'd? Do not we learn 
to talk by hearing others? And are not 
our ſeveral Senſes made beneficial and in 
by having proper Objects to work upon? 
Do not we diſtinguiſh Perſons and Things 
by ſuch Titles and Characters as others be- 
fore us had ſet upon them? And do not 
we learn by their Example and Direction 
how to apply thoſe Parts and Capacities 
with which God has bleſs'd us, to thoſe re- 
ſpective Ends and Purpoſes for which they 
are adapted? I am inclin d to think we 
ſhou'd be as ready to walk upon all=four as 
the Beaſts do, if we had none before to ſhew 
us the way how to walk erect; and that 
we ſhou'd be as much afraid of a Man as 
we are of a Tyger,-if we had only liv d a- 
mong, and convers d with Beaſts. Of what 
uſe oth our Eyes be to us, more than 
thoſe of other Animals are to them, if we 
had not been ſhewn how to uſe, and apply 
them? And what cou d we have done with 
our Hands any moxe than Monkeys, if we 
had not been taught by the — and 
Examples of others how to employ them? 
EY and ee, Senſes e 

vi 
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viceable' to us, and to all the Ends and Pur- 
poſes of Life only by Direction and Appli- 
cation; and yet the Knowledge of God and 


our Duty, is natural to us, for which we 


owe nothing to Education, Exam mple, or 
the Uſe of Means ! A fine way of reaſon- 
ing! As if the moſt uſeful and valuable Ac- 


compliſhments, Accompliſhments that denote 


us What we are, and eminently diſtinguiſh 
us from the reft of our Fellow-Creatures, 
were given us 8 ago d all other Proper 

ties and Faculties (which one wou'd ke 
to be Introductions and Inlets to em,) were 
only arr unable by Application and Uſe; 
or, as if Reaſon was given us to direct us 
how to uſe our Senſes, and yet our Senſes 


not capable of bei apply d to any an 


Uſe witliout the Direction and Affiſtance, of 
our Kind Friends and Neighbours. , 
All that can he enen Ba ay bes 
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Agrege mutorum, atque ide r . /ols 
ere ingenium, di vinors ie £OPACES, 
Atque exercendis capiendiſy;, artibus apti, 
enſum a celeſti demiſſum tratimus arce, 
Ce jus gent Prone e & terram ſpectantia t. 
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He's endow'd with = it's very true, ; 
5117 5 both of knowing and doing his Du- 
But can he either know the one, or do 
* other, before he's told them? or is chere 
any other way of coming to the Knowledge 
of them but by the Direction, Aſſiſtance, or 
Example of thoſe he either converſes with 
ox has heard of? If this is not Revelation, 
Im at a loſs to know what, the word 
means : a aa is communicated and re- 
commended er, and What a Man 
bad neyer, chought T but by lame ſuch . 
Methods of Information, be nqt as gppoſite 
to enugze Kae as; any Rewe/ation, 
commonly ſo call d, can be ſüppos d tg be; 
then my De! 
Rae 2 


innate and acquird, to ill = 
them; then, I think, the 
not, whether all Revelation is 


e ex: 
Weſtion i is 


leſs and 


impertinent (for that ſeems to me impoſſible) 
but whether this which we call the. Geſpel 
in ſo or not: That is to ſay, whether the 
World bad not ſufficient Light and Inſor- 
e op and Y before 


ven us for. nothing? 


8 beſore A e 


the Notions and Opinions of an unprejudic d 


| Mind, than theſe are. But to return; 


We do not attain to any Perfections or 
Accompliſhments in Life, without gradual 
Improyements, and flow Progreſs. We are 
Children before we are Men, and Men o 
ten in brutiſh Paſſions before. we are ſo in 
ſedate Judgment. The Meat is put into 
our mouths, before, we know hat it i is, or 


bow to uſe it; and it is with hard Study 


much Expence and great Application, that 
we attain, to any competent Knowledge, a- 

ny uſeſul Learning above the common Herd 
of Mankind. Are human Attainments ſo 
hard to be acquir d? Do they demand and 


l dor ſo much Induſtry, Expence and 


Study, before we can, in any tolerable de- 
gree, be Maſters of them? Is any one En- 
dowment or Faculty of uſe, to us, till we 


are ſhewn the uſe of it, and are taught how 


to apply it? And can we imagine that thoſe 


of the moſt exalted Nature and Perfection, 

thoſe that are the ultimate reſult, of all our 

Obſervations and Re ſhou'd be gi: 
This I think a bog 


(#) .- 

able Neceſſity of being wiſe unto Jalva. 
tion, but a meer Chance or Uncertainty whe- 
ther we attain to any real Knowledge of 
our ſelves and the things about ts! or not. 
But there's no need to take much pain to 
detect and diſapprove ſo manifeſt an Abſar- 
dity. Its very certain that'[nſtrut#i0# and 
Example,” Obſervation And E xperience 
teach us what We know in relatioa"t6 our 
ſelves, and the things of this Life; and "Tt's | 
as certain, that we attain'to the Krnowlk 
of God and our Duty to him by che lame, 
or ſome ſuch Methods of de and 
Inſtruction. We've an of me A. 
erica Natives now Wine 'Kinkd6hi, 
that have no manner of Notion: of a ; 
unleſs wel call ſome wid Conceits of "the 
Sun and Moor ſuch. It's 4 great queſtion 
whether they ever ſo much as thought of a 
Creator or that they themſelves are created 
But propoſe it to them tell en chat all 
Creaturès had a r der char nd 
thing can make it elf; af "readily 
imagine chat theres à Being fu Teer to 
themſelves,” but where to find him, or how 
to know him, What He is, or how- he ope- 
rates, ib impofnble for them ever to find our, 
unless you can be able to carry their Ima- 
nations all viſible Objects, and 

chem to underſtand thut he's an invi- 
Able: A * 5 Pants or Paſſions, 
us" we ha $34: 4 
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they'd have had other Notions of Shapes 
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By ict" al ſteps and — all 
ind has been inculcated and 
recommended; and he that will tell me that 


35 Man may attain to it withont ſach Means, 


flap me believe that he'll ride, walk, 
„or perform any Action of human 

A as ſoot as he's born. | 

” Grotzus *; it's true, obſerves om Tilh, 

that there are quædam prima Nature,” or 


certain Principles of Nature, which a Man 


would neceſſarily obſerye and follow, ' with- 
out any external Rule or Direction to inftru& 
and guide him; but if we take a view of 
them, we ſhalt find them all reducible t. 


that one Principle of Selfepreſer vation, an 


may plainly ſee that Paths have a much 

better Inſtinct, and clearer Capacities to fore- 

fe 5 and guard an them than 

we 

Its natural, he fays, to defire to babe all 

che his 5, the Body ftreight and well 
rather than form'd and crooks 


478 Bar how does he know that, unleſs it 


had been tranſmitted to him from a ftrange 
Country, Where the People are all ſo diſtor- 
ted; and thoſe” People had nevet ſeen any 
otherwiſe form'd? I am enclin'd to think, 

od 


that if there ever had been any ſuch People 
Proportions than we- have, and an us 
the greater Mortfters of the two, for dove in 
, ; 2 De Jure, Nc. lib. 1, ſuch 
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(34 ) 
ſuch reſpects io. * different fir them- 
ſelyes. Cuſtom and Familiarity wou'd have 
Teconcil' d them, as it does moſt other Peo- 
ito, that which is otherwile, ſurprizing 
and ſtrange; and it wou di be, no kind of 
wonder to hear them count that the greateſt 
Beauty, which, according, to our notion 
that Accompliſhment, is the, moſt, defarny' 
and ugly. 
Upon this ae I thin the Ly 
25 great Mar: * much —_ che Truth for 
ying, that Nature is ſametimes put pro ed 
nad recept i pains maris eſt, that is to ſay, 
= a received: or known Cuſtom; and if he 
had ſaid generaliy, Im inclin'd to think 
that few. wou d have oppos d him. Dat h not 
even Nature itſelf, ſays St. Paul, teach gon 
that if a Man Lab. long hair it's a ſhame 
to him; No, ſays Grotius, Nature, proper- 
ly.taken, teaches no ſuch, thing, concerns 
not herſelf about it, but leayes it indifferent, 
and accordingly ſome People wear their Hair 
long; but it's Cuſtom that has determin'd it, 
— K therefore is call d by ſome 4 ſecond Na- 
ture, becauſe long habit and practice have 
made it as familiar to a Man, and as rcaſon- 
_ able, in his Opinion, to be_obſery'd and 
maintain d as any uncontroyerted Principle 
whatſoeyer. So that what the Apoſtle in 
this place ſeems to impute to the Law of 
Nature, is nothing * but 1 * 225 Na 
Lb. a2. 
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tions; and accordingly the Author of the Book 
of Wiſdom calls all Men vain by Nature t, 
and St. Paul, that they are by Nature the 
Children of Wrath ; ſignifying thereby that 
univerſal Practice and Cuſtom had eftabliſh'd 
Idolatry every where ||, and that it was be- 
come as habitual: and durable as if Nature 
herſelf, properly ſo:call'd, had really recom-/ 
mended: ind. eſtabliſh'd it; or as if it was 
one of thoſe firſt: Principles, as ſome are 
pleas d to call them, which all Men cannot 
but aſſent and adhere to. | 
{ Theſe: Conſiderations laid together, con- 
vince: me that all the Reaſon in Nature can- 
not poſſibly direct us to, nor aſſiſt us in Re- 
Aion, or the Duties we owe to God, our 
Neighbour, and our ſelves; but that all we 
know of them is owing to Revelation, that 
is, to Education, Cuſtom, Example, &c. 
which, I dare ſay, even the Deiſts them- 
{elves will not allow to be good Rules in 
all Inſtances; for if they do, their natural 
Syſtem will appear to have its Foundation 
upon that very Baſis, and owe its Perfec- 
tion (if ever it attains to it) to ſome expreſs 
Laws: before preſerib d. For it will not ſuf- 
fice to ſay, that their Reaſon dictates and 
directs ſo and ſo, but they muſt bring others 


to be of the ſame mind; nay, thoſe others 


t Widd. ü. 1. Eph. ü. 3. || Grot. Hamm. 
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Mation; and if an 232 ian appears 
either diſputable, oy to have been ever di/«- 
puted, that muſt be entirely quaſh'd, 2 
n abſolutely inconſiſtent with their Scheme. 
1 I fay entirely quaſh a, becauſe! — 
been diſputed - 54 is, 4. able to be ſo again, 
according as Mens Notions and Opinions vary, 
or their Capacities become decurtated or en- 
larg d: for tho Truth is always the fame, 
and cannot be otherwiſe; yet if Men, thro 
the Blindneſs of their Minds, the Weakneſs 
of their Judgments, or the Influence of their 
Paſſions, ſhou'd not be able to retain it, I 
imagine they'd be much at à loſs Where to. 
find it again; and thoſe very Axionit which: 
pals now for ſelf-evident Truths, about. 
which there's not the leaſt diſpute;>wou'd' 
then want a Themiſtocles * to — up and 
explain them. This has been the caſe of the 
World before, and why ſhou d it not be ſo 
again? If Mankind once deviated from Truth, 
and from all thoſe Rules of holy Living, and 
modeſt Converſation, which, no doubt, were 
given them at firſt ſetting out, to ſquare their 
Lives by; Iknow nothing but Revelation that 
can keep them ſteady now. But ſet that a- 
ſide, that is, burn your Books, renounce hu- 
man Leaming, obſerve no Cuſtoms, 'follow- 
no Examples; and then tell me, ye worthy 
Champions of Reaſon, how long you'll re- 


* Grey. in Tull. Off. Corn. Nep. ig vita. 
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tain thoſe Truths you ſeem now to be poſ- 
ſeſs d of, and what helps Nature will afford 
you better than thoſe which you now have 
by the favour of Revelation ? It's very 
wrong, not to ſay ungrateful, to turn away 
an old Servant that has nurs d you up, and 
taught you all you know, meerly becauſe 
ſhe's grown old, and neither able nor wil. 
ling to run thoſe lenghts, which poſſibly you 
may deſire her. If you prefer Nature to 
her, you'll infallibly loſe what you've got, 
and. cntail a ſad Inheritance of monſtrous and 
N d Principles upon your Poſterity; but, 
if you retain her, you retain your Reaſon, 
and effectually fiipport the worth and dig- 
| nity of that excellent Faculty, by ſupplying 
it with ſuch proper aſſiſtances as it abſolute- 
ly ſtands in Fog of. To prove which, my 
next . ed ſhall be ; 
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"0 W Reaſon add Reveldtivy 1 

and defend one another, and how 

ſhe any one'Propofition or Theorem is to 

be depended YOu, wan they do- not both 

concur. ' 

126, Reaſon, ſays Mr. Docks; is wird Re- 
« eee whereby the eternal Father of 
D 3 " 9 | 
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« Light, _ Fountain of all Knowledge, 
« communicates to Mankind that portion of 
« Truth which he has laid within the reach 
ce of their natural Faculties. Revelation is 
cc natural Reaſon, cnlarg'd by a new ſet of 
« Diſcoveries, communicated by God imme- 
“ diately, which Reaſon vouches the truth 
&« of, by the teſtimony and proofs it gives 
170 that they come from God; ſo that he that 
ec takes away Reaſon to make way for Re- 
&.. velation,; puts out the Light of both: and 
does much-what the ſame, as if he wou'd 
te perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the 
. © better to receive the remote Light of an 
s inviſible Star, by a Teleſcope.” | 
It's equally, as difficult, I imagine, to > judge 
of Revelation without Rea aſon, as it is to 
Pp 9 of Reaſon without Revelation: for 
bow can a Man be ſuppos d to think of, or 
reaſon upon, that which he never ſaw nor 
heard? or how can he judge of that which 
he hears and ſees, if he has not Capacities 
and Faculties fit to weigh, conſider and diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſeveral Objects conyey d into the 
Mind by the help of theſe Senſes? Was I to 
ask my poor illiterate Neighbour, What he 
thought of the Emperor of China, or the 
Features, Manners and Cuſtoms of the Chi- 
neſe,. he'd, immediately imagine the obe to 
be a Prince, and the other his Subjects, be- 
cauſe the affinity of the Words, and the 
| Haven, Tenne by * een them, 


ib | wou'd 
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word give him an Idea of ſome Country ſo 
govern d and ſo diſtinguiſn'd. But to be able 
to ſay any thing of them, to deſcribe to me 
either the Situation of the Place, the Com- 
plection of the People, or the Cuſtoms and 
Conſtitutions of the Empire, wou d be as im- 
poſſible for him, as to tell me what the 
Moon is made of or whether it is a concave, 
a convex, or a globular Body. But give 
him an account of the Country, tell him 
how and by whom they are govem d, what 
their Features and Manners are, and in what 
reſpects they agree with, or differ from us 
in their moral, political,” or religious Cuſ- 
toms; and his Reaſon then will immediately 
go to work to judge of them; and he Il rea- 
dily tell me what his Opinion of them is, 
ind which of the two are, in his 3 
the moſt deſirable Countries to live in. 


fluch Intimations and Innuendoes as theſe; we 


come to the uſe of our Reaſon, and by Rea- 
ſon we become capable of judging of the 
Probability or Improbability of any Subjot 
or Object propos d. 
Buy reading Roſs's View of all Religions] 
Purchas's' Pugrim, or any other Aceount 
of Religions, Countries or Cuſtoms of Peo- 
ple throughout the World) we become ca- 
pable of judging of them both jointty and 
feverally, and knowing in iat reſpects they 
agree with, or are better or worſe than our 
Nn Reaſon then becoines uſeful to us, in 
ny D 4 con- 
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confidering, comparing and collating one with, 
another, and diſtinguiſhing, as near as we 
ate able, Truth from Error, Barbarous from 
Civil, Right from Wrong: but if we have 
never heard nor read, of any Religion or 
Country beſide our own, if | we, have not 
had ſo much as an Intimation that there are 
ſuch and ſuch Places and Perſuaſions in the 
World, beſides England and the Church 
eſtabliſbed; Reaſon, 1 imagine, wou'd think 
nothing about it, but content itſelf: with that 
ſock, of Knowledge it has already attain d 
to, without attempting to make diſcoveries 
of things that the Mind h net dhe es 
tion or Idea of. 

* It's impoſſible, * as has been ated 
before, ; that a Man ſhould think before he 
has ſome Obje&, ſome interyening Subject 
or Fer Inks to think upon. It is by the 
Senſes that Ideas and Conceptions are conn 
vey d > the Mind; and it is from. thence 
the the ſuperior Faculties. receive ſuch Eyvi- 
dences and Informations as is their buſineſg 
and province to conſider, diſeuſs and judge 
upon. For this reaſon, no doubt, the a- 
ſoteſaid judicious Author calls Neaſon na- 
tural Revelation, - becauſe Diſcoveries ate 
made, and Informations receiyd by (theſe | 
Channels; but ſuppoſe them ſhut up Ele une: ob. 
TO amAgine/ the: 8 NE | 
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e of . * proper Office and 
Juty, as in ſome melancholy Inſtances are 
to be ſeen. the Mind in fach caſes ceaſes 
to be a Remembrancer, and Reaſon a Judge; I 
and without ſome vety extraordinary or mi- 
raculous Impulſe, Sg ſome particular 
Endowment or - Inſtin&, which no human 
Reaſon can account for; all the Faculties 
are as indolent and regardleſs, as unactive 
and torpid, as the moſt ſtupid; and ſenſeleſi 
. that are unn deprivd of 
When either any real or pretended Di. 
coyery of the Will of God is made to us, 
Ragfomi is of uſe to judge and determine 
which it is; it lets us ſee the Coherence and 
Conſiſtency of it, with thoſe Notions and 
Apprehenſions we have of that divine Being, 
and wherein it agrees with, or contradicts 
that Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, by which 
be's made known to us. If we are | 
in our Apprehenſions of the Deity, what 
ſhould ſet us right but Revelation? which 
conveys into the Mind freſh: Ideas, oppoſit 
to, and in ſome reſpetts diſtin& from thoſe 
it had before receiv'd : from whence the ra- 
tional Faculties give Judgment, which of the 
two, (whether thoſe we had entertain d be- 
fore, or theſe we've juſt now. receiv d) are 
moſt agreeable to Truth, and moſt conſiſ- 
tent with a neceflary, ſelf- exiſtent Being. In 
e and 9 reſpects, n aſſumes 
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iti proper Office and Buſineſs, and judges of 
Revelation, as Revelation on the tw, hand 
directs, aſſiſts and employs Reaſon. The 
one is abſolutely impertinent and alles 
without the other; and he that will ſubmit 
to Reaſon without Revelation, or to Reve- 
lation without Reaſon, puts out the Light of 
both, as Mr. Locke before obſerves, and is 
lable to admit of the greateſt Abſurdities 
for plain and uncontroverted Truths. 
I wor'd not be underſtood here, as if all 
Truths were to be meaſur'd by the Standard 
of human Reaſon, and nothing admitted, as 
i ſuch, that is not as conſiſtent therewith as 
this one Maxim, o do as wed be done by. 
There are ſome Truths which we are bound 
to take upon the Word and Credit of the 
Relator; others, to which our Reaſon is 
but a ſort of collateral Evidence, and can- 
not aſcertain the reality of, but by ſome 
concurring Circumſtances; and others, that 
are clear and poſitive, and which demand, 
as it were, an abſolute Concurrenee: and Af 
ſent at firſt fight. - 4 300 Tale 
Of the firſt ſort are e which excced 
| the bounds: of human Capacity, and for 
which we can give no other reaſon, but 
that we are told ſo. We've reaſon to be- | 
lieve the World had a beginning, but no 
reaſon, that I know of, cou'd ever ſuggeſt \ 
to us that it will have an end. We know 


that God made all things out of ty 
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but had we not been told fo, who wou'd 
ever have imagin d it? We know that God 
is a ſpiritual, incorporeal, and a felf-exifterit 
Being; but how to reduce thoſe Terms to 
the ade of our Capacitics, and to make 
them compatible' with himan Reaſon, is as 
flible, as to know of what Compoſition 
the Stars/ conſiſt, of what they ſetve for, more 
than to beſpangle the Heavens, and to af. 
ford us a glimmering and imperſect Light. 
ITis a ſaying of Famblicius, as Biſhop II. 
4 Eins obſerves, that Demonſtrations are not 
c to be expected in matters concerning God 
« and divine things: nor is this any greater 
4 prejudice to the certainty of ſuch things, 
*« than it is, that God is inviſible.” 

Of the ſecond ſort, are the belief of an 
beer Providence; of the actuating a 
material Body, by an inviſible and immate- 
rial Soul; an how this Soul differs from that 
'of Brutes, but that we know by obſerva- 
tion and experience, that they are deſtitute 
of thoſe rational and intellectual Faculties 
which we have. As to the reality of the 
Soul's Operation and Influence, we have not 
the leaſt doubt; but what it is, how it ex- 
iſts, and how ir operates, we know nothing 
of, but by deductions and conſequences, 
Which convince us that ſuch a Being, ſo ac- 
compliſh'd, muſt neceſſarily actuate and in- 
fluence us: but how we came by it, and 
n differs from Matter, is what we 
f are 
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are entirely ene of. and muſt be ſo, 
till we are ſpiritualiz d our ſelves, and be- 
_ come: thoſe very ſimple. and individual Be- 
ings, of which at n we are but ſo in 


Of much the ſame ama is the belief of 
another World; and the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments that are reſery'd' for good and 
bad Men. there. Mankind, it's probable, 
had never ſo much as dreamt of them, had 
not Revelation convey d ſuch Notions into 
their Minds, and Experience taught them, by 


ſeveral concurring Circumſtances, that they 
were both capable of, and liable to, tbe 


Happineſs or Miſery of ſuch a State. 


We are no more capable of giving, 5 
may be properly call d, a rational account 


of all neceſſary Truths, than we can tell 
how, from a Non- entity, all created Beings, 
viſible and inviſible, ſnou d be produc'd and 
exiſt. We can no more tel how our Eyes 
become perceptible of Light, and our 


capable of diſtinguiſning Sounds, than we 


ate able to number the Stars, or to deſeribe 


the ſeveral purpoſes and uſes they are de- 


fign'd for; and yet to argue that We 2 
neither Eyes nor Ears, becauſe Reaſon can 

not acoount for the real cauſes of their 30 
ſpective Operations, is mueh the ſame as to 
declare A our on Exiſtence; and to 


ay, there's, in reality, no ſuch Creature as 


ae world, but that all we {ee and 
| know, 
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know, are the meer effects of Imagination 
and Fancy only. | 

Of = third ſort of Truths, there's no 
need to ſay much. There are certain Pro- 
poſitions which will not admit of the leaſt 
diſpute; every Man readily aſſents to em 
at firſt ſight, and he that does not, is uni- 
vorſally reputed a downright Sceprick, that 
imagines all he hears and ſees a meer Phan- 
tom, of which there can be no abſolute or 
obneluding Evidence, no poſitive Demonſtra · 
tion or undeniable Proof. But for a Man to 
argue againſt the truth of any Propoſition, 
becauſe: he cannot account for n natu- 
ral Reaſon, is much the ſame as to ſay, that 
his Body is actuated without a Soul, or that 
there are neither Angels nor Spirits, becauſe 
he can neither ſee them, nor fo mach as 
comprehend what kind of Beings they re, 
nor how they exiſt. S 

* According to Reaſon, ſays Mr. Z . 
& are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we can 
« diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
«< Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflec- 
tian, and by natural Deductions know to 
< be true or probable. Above Reaſon, are 
_ E ſuch. Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Proba- 
_ <bility we cannot by Reaſon derive from 
e thole Principles. Contrary to Reaſon, are 
- < ſuch Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, 
< or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtindt 

< Ideas. Thus the Exiſtence of one God is 
ISO &« according 
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according to, Reaſon; the Exiſtence of 
« more than one God, contrary to Reaſon; 


et the Redurrotion, of the Dead above Rea- 


| « ſon”. 


In the firſt ingen Mankind Par t . 
faily agree, if the ſame means of Informa- 
tion produce the ſame Conceptions and Ideas, 
as they rarely fail to do. In the ſecond, no 
Information or Reflection whatſoever will 
be able to raiſe any Ideas agteeable to 
Truth, if the, Mind is well diſpoſed, and 
free. from.. thoſe. Prejudices which Cuſtom; ; 
Education and Example are apt to leave be - 
hind them. And in the third, we do not 
abandon our Reaſon, but we ſubject i it to a 
ſuperiour Power and Authority; and fm a 
rational Aſſurance that God has reveal d and 
made known this or that Truth, we readily: 
yield and aſſent to it, though our weak 

0 faultring Reaſon cannot comprehend it. 
And why:ſhou'd we not? ſor if in things 
that we are familiar and converſant with, if 
in our own Frame and Conftitution, Reaſon 
is in the dark, and not able to comprehend 
the ſeveral Compoſitions, of which we con- 
ſit, it's hardly poſſible ſor it to account for 
things of a foreign and diſtaht nature, and 
which are as far remote and ſeparate: from 
matter, as a ſpiritual, inviſible, and a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, is from that which is mite, 
real, Ons and TOY | 
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What Conceptions, what Notions or Ideas 
of Spirits, and of the Conſtitution, Order, 
and Oeconomy of the inviſible World have 
we, but what are convey'd to us by the 
help and aſſiſtance of viſible and familiar 
Objects? When we think of God, what Ob- 

have we that better conveys the Idea 

of him into our Mind, than the Sun, which 
adminiſters to the Propagation, Support and 
Nouriſhment of this animal and vegetable 
ng a9:he does to the whole Univerſe ? 
hen we conſider his Angels, or ſubſervient 
Miniſters, our. Imaginations immediately re- 
treat to a Prince's Court, where we ſee a_nu- 
merous croud of obſequious Attendants, all 
officiouſly waiting, and diligently executing 
the Sovereigns Will. This is as far as our 
ſballow, finite Conceptions are able to carry 
us: but if we ſhould attempt to purſue them 
further, if we ſhould: preſume to climb up 
into Heaven, and ſee FR, Wen wg Lord 
of the Univerſe, - and his celeſtial Courtiers, 
and angelical Miniſters, as they are, we're 
in an inſtant loſt in our enquiries, and know. 
no more. how to frame any adequate Con- 
ceptions. or-Ideas . of them, than we know 
how to convey our ſelves thither, clogg d and 


_ .incumberd as we now be... Wen there 


ſore our finite Underſtanding cannot com- 
prehend what is infinite and ſpiritual; be- 
cauſe we cannot ſound the bottomleſs depth 
of En and ſee clearly | into all the ſe- 

cret 


— 
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eret Oeconomy of infinite Wiſdom, is it fit 
for that reaſon that we ſnou d diſpute the 
reality of it? And will we preſume to dif- 
approve and decry Myfteries, wien it's very 
evident that what we know even of our 
ſelves, and the things about us, bears no 
proportion, is in no reſpect equal, to what 
we are ignorant of, and muſt neceſſarily be 
fo while we are in this glimmering, and i im- 
perfect State ? e 
Its a pleaſant Story, fays the Author 

« of the Taler, that We, forſ66th,” who are 
the only imperſect Creatures in the Uni- 
« verſe, are the only Beings that will not 
« allow of Imperfection. Somebody has ta 
& ken notice that we ſtand in the middle 
«of Exiftences, and are by this ee Circym- 
« ſtance, the moft uhappy of "all others. 
„The Brutes are guided by Inſtinct, and 
« know no Sorrow ; the Angels have Know- 
( ledge, and are tippy 3 but Men are go- 
« yern'd' by Opinion, Which is; I Know not 
& what, Mixture of Inſtinct and Knowledge, 
«and are neither indolent nor happy. Its 
c“ very obſervable that Criticks are a Peo- 
ce ple between the learned and ignorant, and 

by that Situation enjoy the Tranquility of 
. neither. As Criticks ſtand among Men, ſo 

«do Men in general between Angels and 
anne een the Knowledge they 
have or are capable of attaining to, is ſupe- 
riour to the one, but too much confin d and 

limited, 
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limited, too imperfe& and obſcure, to equal 
the other.. | | | 

That there are Myſteries in Religion, is no 

more to be wonder'd at, than that there 
ſhould. be ſuch in Nature; begin at home, 
and make theſe familiar, and it's very poſlible 
we may either explainordiſapprove the other: 
but till we can do that, we ought by no 
means to think it ſtrange that our Ungder= 
ſtandings are at a non-plus ; but ſhould ra- 
ther be thank ful that God is pleas'd to inter- 
poſe his Authority, that we may thereby 
learn to recede from our own Self-{ufficiency, 
and be taught to adore that infinite and in- 

. comprehenſible Wiſdom, whoſe Fudgments 

are unſearchable, and whoſe Ways are paſt 
finding out. 

It would be eaſy here to demonſtrate the 
abſurdity of ſetting up human Reaſon in 
oppoſition to Revelation, and pretending to 
ſee by that dim Light, what God, for wiſe 
and good ends, has placed beyond the limits 
of our finite Capacities. But this is what 
I am not indiſpenſibly oblig'd to do, nor does 
the Subject, at preſent under conſideration, 
abſolutely require it: for if human Reaſon 
is lame and imperfe& without Revelation, if 
it is not capable of attaining to any compe- 
tent Knowledge of Religion and Duty but 
by this Channel, (as has been before prov'd) 
it neceſſarily follows that it's to this method 

of Information and Intelligence that the Fa- 
Dn. E culty - 
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culty owes its progreſs and improvement, 
and that it would be impoſſible for any Man 
to reaſon himſelf into a belief that he's a 
Creature, if he had never been told of a 


Ereator, nor receiv'd any hint or information 


of a ſuperior Being to whom he ow'd Its ex- 
iſtence. 


How can any Man be ſuppos d to judge 


between Object and Object, Opinion and O- 


pinion, unleſs he ſees and knows both the 


one and the other, and is in ſome meaſure ac- 


quainted with their reſpective worth or de- 
merit? and on the other hand, how can theſe 
be known and diftinguiſh'd but by the hel 

and aſſiſtance of the rational Faculties, which 
determine according to-that light and infor- 
mation they have already receiy'd, and 'not 
according to that which they never have had, 
and probably never may have any intelligence 
of. „Oeuli corporis, ſays one *, figurarum 
& colorum conſtituti ſunt judices: qui fi 
c yaleant tum demum recte & integerrime 
4 judicandi munere funguntur: ſi vero ſint 
« imbecillius affecti, a vera ratione aberrantes, 
nec aſſecuti rerum decentiam, objecta ſibi 
recti ſpecie vehementer læduntur, ut vel 
<« prorſus non videant, vel alia pro aliis cer- 
nentes, eorum, que ſub aſpectum cadant, 


e naturam perperam diſcernant. Animi au- 
tem pars illa, in qua ineſt videndi vis, 


* quzque oculis ipſis hanc eandem ſubmi- 
" * 


> * J. Bapt. Gab. Argumentum. 
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4 niſtrat, alteram quoque accepit ab opifice 
& facultatem, qua non figurarum modo, & 
«© colorum vaporumque & guſtus, atque alio- 
rum hujuſcemodi qualitates dijudicat, ſed 
4 etiam rationes & orationes perpendens, 
« impias a piis diſtinguit, divinarumque & 
4 humanarum diſcrimen agnoſcit. Unum- 
« quodque horum cum recte affecta eſt, & 
« ab incredulitate ſoluta ac libera, diſcernit. 
At ubi talis & offuſa eſt caligo, idem quod 
« oculi corporis, ipſa ſuſtinet, & alia pro 
e aliis intuetur, vel perturbatione ſuperante 
« victa nihil omnino videt.” As if he had 


ſaid, It is juſt with the Faculty of Reaſon as 


it is with the Eyes, they cannot judge of 
Objects till all intervening impediments and 
obſtructions are firſt removed; no more can 
Reaſon: for if it labours under any preju- 
dice, any miſinformation or wrong intelli« 
pence, its either a #ſe/eſs or a falſe Guide, 
and no more able to diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Error, Right from Wrong, than the Eye can 
diſcern Objects in the dark, or diſtinguiſh 
Colours it has never ſeen. Was ever a juſt 
and upright Judge known to give Sentence 
till he had firſt heard and examin'd: the Evi- 
dence? or was ever any Evidence reputed 
good and authentick, till it was firſt receiv'd 
and approv'd\ by a proper Magiſtrate or 
judge? Is any Object properly to be reputed 
ſuch; till the Eye has diſcern d it? And when 


it is diſcern d, does not the Mind immediately 
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go to work to judge whether it is really the 
ſame which at firſt ſight it appear d to be? 
What Propoſition was ever yet admitted that 
was univerſally reputed contrary to Reaſon, 
or what Reaſon could ever be render d for 
a Propoſition till the purport and intent of it 
was firſt conſider d, and the drift and aim 
thereof deliberately diſcuſs'd? A Man that 
had never ſeen nor heard of a Fleet of Ships, 
would as ſoon imagine them to be a float ing 
Tſland as a Flock of Wild-geeſe, or vice verſa, 
if no Ideas of either had been before con- 
vey d into his Mind; but when the uſe and 
intent of them is deſcrib'd to him, when 
he ſees them on ſhore, and obſerves the Ma- 
terials of which they are made, and the 
Cargo with which they are loaded, his Rea- 
ſon then points out to him, that they are not 
what heat firſt took em to be, but a ſort of 
Machines contriv'd on purpoſe to convey 
Men and Goods from one Country to-ano- 
ther, which the Sea has ſeparated and dif- 
Join'd. 3 125 25 
Reaſon cannot with any Propriety be re- 
puted ſuch, till ſome Subject is propoſed, 
ſome Object intervenes, for it to diſcuſs, con- 
ſider, and ruminate upon. Was it ever 
known to intermeddle with that of which it 
never had any intelligence or notice? or, on 
the other hand, did it ever receive any ſuch 
intelligence, but it immediately went to work 
to judge of it? If Revelation was not hereby 
+ 1 to 
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to be tried and examin'd, Mahomet might 
paſs for as good a Law-giver as Moſes; and 
if this did not aſſiſt, inform, and direct Rea- 
ſon, Fancy and Opinion would paſs for 
good Reaſon, and no Man would be able to 
diftinguiſh whether this or that was the more 
eligible *. 

It was the Revelation of the Goſpet (let 
the Deiſts ſay what they will) that ſet Man- 
kind right in their Notions as to what con- 
cern'd both Knowledge and Practice; it was 
this, and none other, that expell'd thoſe innu- 
merable multitudes of ſuppoſititious Deztzes 
out of the World, and brought the genera- 
lity of People to believe in, and acknowledge 
one ſupreme, independent, and eternal Be- 
ing only. It was this, together with the 
ſeveralDiſperſions and Captivities of the Fews 
both before and ſince, that turn d Mankind 
from dumb Idols, and convinc'd them that 
there could be but one living and true God; 
and from hence, I'Il venture to ſay, even the 
Jeu themſelves are preſerv'd from that pro- 
penſity and inclination to Idolatry which their 
Fore-fathers (and they cannot deny it) were 
ſo frequently and juſtly charged with. By 
the help and information of this one Syſtem, 
human Reaſon receiv'd ſeveral Advantages 
and Improvements ; and conſidering how 
lame and imperfe& it was before, and how 
it ſtands NOW, the greateſt Enemy that Chri- 
E 3 ſtianity 


Vie Topler's Dust. Dubitanr. &c. 
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ſtianity has, cannot aſcribe it to any other 
Cauſe. But yet to ſhew that the great Au- 
thor and Inſtrument of this Diſpenſation had 
no deſign to draw Men into an implicit Cre- 
dulity of his Doctrine; to let them fee that 
they ought not inconſiderately to give into 
any Revelation, without weighing and con- 
ſidering the Reaſons upon which it is re- 
commended; he frequently appeals to their 
Underſtanding apd Judgment, with reſpect 
both to the Doctrine he taught, and the Mi- 
racles he wronght, and refers them to his 
Works for Information and Conviction ; * whe- 
ther what he ſaid and did in diſcharge bf his 
prophetick Office, came from God, from him 
lf. or a diabolical Power. * 3 
in referring them to his Miracles, he di- 
rectly appeal d to their Underſtanding and 
Reaſon. It was by this that he'd have them 
try and examine that Revelation of the di- 
vine Will which he then proposd to em; 
and from thence make a judgment of that 
Commiſſion and Authority under which he 
proſeſs d to act. Was not this the way to 

convince Mankind that he had no deſign to 
delude or impoſe upon them? Could there 
any more effectual Methods be taken to 
recommend both his Perſon and Doctrine to 
the eſteem and veneration of Men, than 
thoſe which he made uſe of, and referr'd 
them frequently to? And did not the World 
* wit in ne ed 55 ſuch Methods of 
= 4 Ins 
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Information and Conviction, in order to rec- 
tify thoſe miſapprehenſions of God and their 


Duty to him, which they had univerſally re- 
ceiv d and entertain d? 


If my Lord makes me his Stew: 
ard, and ſends me into the Country to 
tranſact and take care of his Affairs there, 
what better proof can I give to his Vaſſals 
and Tenants that I really have his Commiſſion, | 
than by producing his Signet, giving account 
of every Man's Rents and Arrears, and lock- 
ing and . unlocking the ſeveral Chambers, 
Cloſets, and Cabinets of his Country-ſeat ? 
This may ſerve to convince them, that Iam 
what I profeſs, and my Commiſſion ſhews me, 
to be; but then, when they obſerve me faith- 
fully and diligently purſuing the Truſt re- 
poſed in me, and entirely attach'd to the 
Intereſt of my Lord by a prudent and frugal 
Management of his Affairs; when they ſee 
me ſteadily and conſtantly adhering to my 
Profeſſion, and not digreſſing, in any one In- 


ſtance, from that Care and Fidelity, which 


becomes an honeſt and upright Steward: if 
in the tranſacting and managing his Concerns, 
Jam not only obſerv'd to recede from all 
ſelfiſh and ſiniſter Ends of my own, but to 


- conſult the thriving and proſperity of all his 


Tenants: if I preſcribe Rules of Oeconomy 
and Good-husbandry to em, and let them 
ſee how to proſecute and carry on their re- 
ae Intereſts to the beſt adyantage z 

E 4 and, 
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and, in a word, if after a few Years exp 
rience, it's manifeſt to all, that my Lord's 
Eſtate is conſiderably improy'd, his Tenants 
enrich'd, and that there is ſtill a farther pro- 
ſpect of Increaſe and Adyancement on both 
ſides; what room can there then be to 
queſtion mine Authority any more than my 
Honeſty ? or how can I be liable to any in- 
vidious Epithets and Characters, who have 
given ſuch manifeſt Proofs of a prudent and 

upright Adminiſtration in the Truſt repos d 
in me? 

Ive hitherto ſpoke of Revelation, only in 
general terms, and I defignedly did fo, the 
better to ſhew how Mankind came by that 
Information and Knowledge, which in ſeveral 
Ages, and ſeveral Places in the World, they 
have appear d to be poſſeſs'd of. A Man 
muſt have better Eyes than I pretend to, that 
can ſee Nature, or even any Delineations 
of it, in any one part of Religion or Duty 
profeſs d and practiſed throughout the World, 
unleſs it be in ſuch inſtances, as Men now- 
a-days are either aſham'd or afraid to patro- 
nize. If ever any ſuch Principles were im- 
printed in Nature, Chriſtianity, Tm per- 
ſuaded, has brought them to light; but Whe- 
ther this & ſeem is as old as the Creation; 
whether it is the ſame in all or moſt mate- 


tial parts of Knowledge and Duty, as hath 


been profeſs d and practiſed throughout the 
Yon e ver ſince the Creation; whether 
there 
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there is no conſiderable difference between 
the Religion of Chriſtians and that of the 
old Greeks and Romans; is a queſtion that 
in mine opinion 1s abſolutely neceſſary to be 
anſwer'd, before the Notion of Natural Re- 
l;gion can be efſectually eſtabliſn'd, or wiſe 
and reaſonable Men induced to think that it 
ſurviv'd the firſt Man. But this is not my 
province. As Ive before advanced, that all 
Religion, right or wrong, is owing to Reve- 
lation, and that, as it appears to me, Men 
could have known nothing of it but by 
ſome external Methods, or Means of Infor- 
mation; ſo now I'll wind up the whole with 
ſome Reflections on that particular Revela- 
| Zion call d the Goſpe] : wherein I'll attempt 
to prove from the Evidence of human Rea- 
ſon, that all the Knowledge that the Deiſts 
pretend to, or can, with a good face, boaſt 
'-— 07M dn to this & Men, and this only. 
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HIS, I confeſs, is a bold Undertaking, 
becauſe I do not in all reſpects know 

what their Principles are, nor wherein they 
differ from thoſe that Chriſtianity has taught 
and recommended. But I'm inclin'd to think 
that theſe will not ſtand much in my way, 
beraule 


( 
becauſe III charitably ſuppoſe that to live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, are neither 
diſſonant with their Opinions nor Practice; 
but that what is morally good, or morally 
evil, is the ſame in their Law of Nature as 
it is ia our Goſpel. d 

hen 970 Talk of following Nature, S. - 
hope they mean right Reaſon; and as that 
implies a Reaſon which is wrong, I take it 
for granted, that Nature points out to em 
which is which, or elſe ſhe's the Parent of 
Licentiouſneſs and Miſrule, and a very blind 
and imperfect Guide in every part of Duty 
WwWhatſoever. 

Now upon this ſuppoſition, that their Prin- 
ciples are to live ſo and fo, and that right 
Reaſon is their Guide and Director in the 
proſecution of theſe Principles; then JI de- 
. — to know what Rule or Standard they 

ave to meaſure this Reaſon by? or how 
they Il do to bring all Men to be of one 
Mind in this particular, 98. What is right 
Reaſon, and what is not? If they ſay, that 
this is a Point that has always been clear and 
uncontroverted, every Age, and almoſt every 
Inſtance of Life, proves the contrary. If 
they alledge, that all the great Law-givers 
indifferent Countries and different Periods of 
time, have all agfeed in their Sentiments of 
moral Duties, and have all evidently diſtin- 
guiſh d Right from Mrong, then they muſt 
e that this Harmony was the reſult of 


natural 
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natural Inſtinct, and that they had no Know- 
ledge nor Intimation what one had done, or 
was doing, while another was at work upon 
the ſame ſubject. But the one allegation de- 
ſtroys and confounds the other; for if Men 
are not equally capable of thinking and 
judging alike, its impoſſible they ſhould 
act alike; if the different Actions of Men 
may be allow'd,. or ſuppos d, to be the ne- 
ceſſary Reſult of their different Sentiments, 
Right and Wrong, it's very certain, are not 
diſtinguiſhable by any inſtinct or endow- 
ment of Nature; for then, as has been before 
urg d, Men would all walk by the ſame rule, 
mind the ſame thing; which its very evi- 
dent they have never done, and very pro- 
bable never will do, without ſome eſtabliſh'd 
Rule or Law univerſally agreed upon and 
ſubmitted to. But what can this be? not 
the Lau of Nature, for that plainly is 
much the ſame in Men as in Brutes, till it's 
directed and inform d. Not the Laws FA 
Nations, for then what is found to be right 
in one Country, will appear to be wrong in 
another; and it would be impoſhble to de- 
termine by any ſuch Rule which is which. 
Not the Laws of that particular Nation 

wherein a Man lives; fol if he's acquainted 
with any other; if he knows what they do, 
and how they live elſewhere, 'he'll be apt to 
_ think! himſelf hardly dealt with, not to be 
ſulfer d to follow that which he thinks moſt h 
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juſt and reaſonable, any moſt erer to 
trick truth, = 

In order therefore to have a Lawor Rule 
' of moral Duties, which Mankind ſhall uni- 
verſally agree upon and aſſent to; a Law, 
which in all reſpects anſwers the beſt con- 
ceptions we are capable of entertaining of 
God, preſcribes the moſt rational Rules of 
holy Living and harmleſs Converſation, and 
conſults the Happineſs and Proſperity of all 
Ranks and Degrees of Men: if, I ſay, there 
ever was, or can be ſuppoſed to be one ge- 
neral Syſtem of Religion or Duty publith'd 
in the World, which tends to promote true 
and ſubſtantial Piety towards God, and Tem- 
perance and Sobriety, "Juſtice and Charity a- 

mong Men, where ſhall we find it, but in the 
Chriſtian Scheme, or Rule of Duty preſcribd 
in the Golpel ? which contains init  Swpuygos 
% lege, as an Enemy acknowledges *; 
that is to ſay, whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things are honeſt,” whatſo- 
ever things are juſt,” whatſoever _ 
.are pure, whatſoever things are love 
whatſoever things are of god report, 
whatſoever things are virtuous and praiſe- 
worthy. 
If the Deiſts propoſe to themſel ves any 
Rules of Living contrary to this Scheme, 
their own Experience, and unprejudiced Rea- 
ſon, ( if they are oy of any tuch) will 
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tell them they are in the wrong: if they 


know of any that are more conducible to 
all the ends and purpoſes of holy Living, 
and inoffenſive Converſation, they'd do well 
to publiſh and declare them. But IIl ven- 
ture to ſay, that it's from hence (if their 
views are juſt and honourable) that all their 
Notions of Religion and Duty are borrow'd, 
and that they would not ſo much as know 
there is a God, that is to ſay, an infinite, 
eternal, and neceſſary Eſſence, that has all 
perſections in and of himſelf, had not Chri- 


ſtianity told them ſo. By Chriſtianity, I mean, 


in this place, the Bible, or that Revelation 
of the Being, Attributes, and Will of God, 


which is contain'd in the Old and New : 


Teſtament: and unleſs they can produce 
ſome Syſtem of moral Philoſophy, ſome ge- 
neral Preſcript of Knowledge and Duty, 


prior to, and abſolutely independent on this; 


unleſs they can make it appear that all the 
World had as clear conceptions of theſe 
things, as the 7eus themfelves had, and that 


Chriſtianity has made no improvements in 


them, they muſt be content, nay forced to 
own, that it is to this Diſpenſation they are 
indebted for what they do know more than 


their Ante-chriſtian Forefathers did, and that 


without it, it's abſolutely impoſſible that 
they could be any wiſer in theſe pus than 
they were. 

cc It 
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4 It would provoke and grieve one, ſays 
« Cecilins in Minucius Felix, to hear a 
« parcel of ignorant, illiterate and ſordid 
people pretend to that certainty of Know- 
« ledge in the ſupreme Cauſe of all things, 
c about which the profoundeſt Philoſophers 
« of all Ages and all Sects are deliberating 
and beating their brains to this day.” And 
yet this is the Philoſophy that our modern 
Rationaliſts are advancing in their new 
Scheme, and labouring to bring Men to, tho 
it's as far ſhort of their preſent Attainments, 
as theſe are to that, which they are endea- 
vouring to explode. 5 Ls 
What, I beſeech you, makes the diffe- 
rence between the Philoſophy that now is, 
and that which was then; what has advanced 
and improved Men's Knowledge in all parts 
of Duty, to an higher degree of Perfection 
than ever it was before; what makes even 
the Deiſts themſelves merit that very Cha- 
rafter and Denomination which diftinguiſh- 
eth them from all or moſt of the Phzloſo- 
phers and Mag: of former times, but this Diſ- 
penſation? which is juſtly call d by one *, 
veram & cœleſtem Philoſophiam, becauſe 
it makes Men wiſe unto Salvation, by diſ- 
poſing and directing them how to demean 
themſelves ſuitably to the good Will and 
Pleaſure of God in every ſtate and condition 
of Life whatſoever. _ 


If 


* Vide Elmenhorſt in M. F. 
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If the Deiſts have A, Knowledge nd 
theſe Diſpoſitions, as is to be hoped /they 
have, they would do well to let the World 
know how they came by them, from whence 
they had them, and in what reſpects they 
differ from thoſe which Chriſtianity inſpires 
Men with. If they are the ſame; Nature, 
it's very certain, did not ſuggeſt them, becauſe 
then they'd been known to the World long. 
before: if they are not the ſame; then 
they'd do well to ſhew the difference, and 
let us ſee in what particulars theirs is a 
more rational Syſtem, than this is. But I'm 
inclin'd to think that either they muſt relax 
and enervate the moral Duties of Chriſtia- 
nity, and make them more compliable to the 
depray'd Appetite, or they muſt neceſſarily 
be the ſame. If this is their view, then it 
will cafily appear which of the two are the 
beſt Moraliſts, and moſt ſafe to copy after; 
but if not, then they muſt own, and th 
| cannot help it, that this their Stock of 1 
Reaſon is owing, to the Chriſtian Diſpen- . 
ſation, and that this generous Adverſary 
has furnith'd them with thoſe very Weapons, 
they now ungratefully turn againſt it. 
If it be objected, that their being brought 
up in a Chriſtian Country, and educated in 
, Chriſtian Principles, is an Argument that 
their Notions and Opinions cannot ariſe from 
chat quarter, but pak neceſſarily PN 
om 
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| from their own 1415 Obſeryation and 
Experience; I anſwer, 

1. Thata Man may acquire a conſiderable 
competency of human Learning, without any 
great ſhare of, or any regard to, Chriſtian 
Education ; and may both ſee and be tanght 
every day What he ought to do, and yet 
follow his own ſelfiſh Humour, and head- 
ſtrong Paſſions: for all that. | 
5 1 2 Men affe@ a kind of ſingularity 

both in Opinion and Practice ſrom all the 
World beſide, and are ambitious of being 


thought wiſer than their Teachers, merely 


to be taken notice of and gaz'd at. 

3. It oſten happens that antiquated Opi- 
nions and uncontroverted Axioms, that have 
been univerſally receiv'd and long in uſe, 
meet at laſt with the ſame treatment that 


uſually befalls old-faſhion'd, Furniture; a0 


are throw out of doors, deſpis d and neglecte 
to make way for ſomething more modiſh and 
agreeable, and which better pleaſes the fanta- 
ſtical Eye of human Paſſions, that are always 
affecting varieties, rather than that which 
Cuſtom and Familiarity has made cheap. 
III not ſay that good Principles are ſome- 


times made to yield and give way to bad 


Practices, or becauſe ſome Men axe inclin'd 
to live as they liſt, that therefore they chuſe 
and are reſolv d to believe accordingly. It's 
certainly a great aggravation of guilt and 
demerit to rencontre with, and act contrary 

1 to, 
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to, a known Duty; and if Men can bring them- 
ſelyes to be wicked. upon; Principle, or to 
follow the Dictates of depraved Nature, upon 
a ſuppoſition that there is no expreſs Law or 
Rule to direct them otherwiſe, they may 
then go ſmoothly on to che broad Path, 

ithout being in the leaft concern d whither 


it 1 them, or what will be the conſequence 


of. uch a Conduct. f 1 ſhould = that 
it's with this view. ſa the Deiſts ſet them- 
ſelves to confront. and oppoſe... Chriſtianity, 
Imay obably alert m mote than Lean proye: 
bus if Men 'of en. Principles are eldom 
— 7 d to 11 DUES ERR. Fray 
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ligion of Nature; which, take away Reve- 
lation, may eafil be PF e to countenance, 
as it has before doe, any Whimſical Caprice 
or Humour that Men hall take in their 
heads, # bn 

Education is but a means of Mb c 
26d Improvement, and when diſcharged in 
the moſt ſtrict and conſcientious manner,. is 
often forced to give way to the 'uncontro- 
able violence of Men's unfuly Paſſions; but 
when it's neglected, or entirely ſet aſide, and 
no, part of Duty inculcated and recommend 
ed, but What occurs in the curſory reading 
of Claſſick Authors; 'whed heathen Mora- 
tity mall upon all Occaſions' be applauded 
and 7 d is, but Chriſtian Duties very little, 
if at all regarded; when Men ſhall bend all 


commend human Learning, but take ver) 
Uttle pains, beſtow / very little labour, hay 
very little regatd to attain to the Knowledge 
and Practice of that which is Divide, 5 
wich alotie can make them wiſe unto Sal- 
vation: there's no' great fear that Education 
will much prejudice them in fayour of the 
'Chriftian N any more than it will do 
ef Heatheniſm. But 1 they ate diſpoſed x 
"diſtinguiſh themſelves, may be a means” to 
Ee e admir d and; 222 dar for weir bo } 
ular Abilities, and 6 80 Fo 

juch above the common Capaci es of 3 
ew Bat to retumnn n 
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If the generality of Mankind, ſince the 
promulgation of Chriſtianity, know more of 
God and their Duty to him, than they did 
before; if moral Virtues are advanced to a 
higher pitch of Excellency and Perfection, 
than the wiſeſt of Men in the heathen World 
were able to attain to; if Truths of real 
Concern, and abſolutely neceſſary to be 
known, are now receiv'd and entertain d, 
which before were not ſo much as thought 
of; and if Mankind are unanimous in the 
Belief of ſeveral important Articles which 
beſore they were doubtful of, and divided in: 
I'd be glad to know from what Source this 
| Knowledge, this Perfection, this _Utianimiry 

ſprung, if not from the Goſpel \, and ho it 
comes to paſs, that we do not of that 
variety of ridiculous Deities, thoſe monſtrous 
Opinions and Tenets, this claſhing and inter- 
fering of Notions and Sentiments about Truths 
of the higheſt concern, which before fo uni- 
verſally preyail'd. Have Mankind learn'd 
more in ſeventeen hundred Years, than ever 
they were able to do before in four thouſand; 
and is Chriſtianity to be excluded from having 
a hand in this Improvement? Are they more 
wiſe and knowing in every part almoſt both 
of ſpeculative and practical Divinity, than 
the greateſt Philoſophers were ever able to 
attain to; and are theſe Improvements the 
enuine Reſult of natural Reaſon and Con- 
deration only ? Strange ! to fee the World 

5 of = almoſt 


= 
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almoſt "ROWE # tangled from the moſt 
ſtupid Ignorance, the moſt extravagant Con- 
ceptians, the moſt wild and incoherent No- 
tions of Gad and their Duty, that was poſ- 
ſible {I had almoſt ſaid impoffible) for the 
maſt ſenſual and carnal Mind to receive and 
entertain; and all this within the ſpace of 
two, thauſand Years, and without the help 
of any viſible Information, except the Go- 
ſpel: and yet this not to be allow'd to have 
any title to, or ſhare in it. Surely Mankind 
had the ſame Faculties before, that they 
have had ſince; the ſame Capacities to ſee, 
aſider, and reflect on the ſtupendous Works 
God in the viſible World, that they have 
now; and yet they were never able to draw 
ay proper Deductions from them; never 
able to ſee through and diſcern that inviſible 
and almighty Hand that gave them a Being, 
and placed them there for that Hee 
What, I beſeech you, could this ariſe from, 
but want of ſome proper Hint or Information 
what they were, and the Ends and Purpoſes 
they were ordain'd for? How came it to 
70 that natural Philoſophy could not teach 
Men. the right Uſe of natural Reaſon; that 
1s, to bring them to the Knowledge of God 
and their Duty, without which all other Ac- 
quirements are trifling and vain? It's very 
certain, that the World was bewilder'd in a 
maze of Intricacies and Difficulties in relation 
te thee grand Points, till is Day - rar Pr 
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pear'd on the Horizon ; and I believe we 
may venture to ſay, that they had to this day 
been feeling after them; or, in other Words, 
ever learning, and never able to come at the 
Knowledge of them, had not this Diſpetifa- 
tloti open d their Eyes, and diſpers d thoſe 
thick Clouds which obftrudted their Proſpect, 
and kept them in the dark, as to theſe Points, 
notwithſtanding all their curious Arts. 
The Art of cultivating Man, fays one *, 
« tiff Chriſt perfected it, labour'd under a 
« twofold defect, which fruftrated its in- 
“ tendment. | 
&« 1. It was infufficient in point of the 
&* Syſtem, it comprehended not all the Pre- 
te cepts and e of a truly virtuous 
4 and perfectly honeft Heart and Life. The 
Rule came fhort of the End pretetided, 
„ which was to teduce Man itito 4 Corifor- 
„ mity with God. And, = 
& 2. It was infufficient in point of Power 
and Opetativeneſs: their Precepts wete fo 
« ſinewleſs, that they had no ftrength to 
« draw even their Teachers into a compliance 
with chem, but left them as muckt Slaves 
to Anger, Coverouſnefs, Luft, c. as they 
were before.” -* Nfoſt of their Cures of 
„natural Pravity, fays lie, were but pallia- 
« tions, fach as Lucian atid. the Satytifts 
4 A at; and the reſt were but partial, 
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c amounting to no more than the lopping off 
c of ſome Branches of the corrupt Tree, and 
& grafting in their room ſome particular Vir- 
« tues.” © Thoſe that were confeſſedly 
« good, were neither commended to Mens 
« Conſciences as. the Dictates of God, nor 
« preſs'd with ſuch Motives of eternal Re- 
c tribution as the Goſpel propounds, nor ſe- 
« conded with that Aid of divine Grace which 
« was apparently manifeſt in the preaching 
« of the Word of Life.” „Thales, one of 
« the ſeyen wiſe Men, could not fatisſy 
c Creſus, when he ask'd him, what God 
« was; whereas every mechanick Chriſtian 
© has found and can anſwer every Queſtion 
<« that can be ask d concerning him. Jocra- 
« tes, whom the Oracle declar'd to be the 
« beſt and wiſeſt of Men, was accuſed of 
« Sodomy, but Chriſtianity forbids the having 
„ to do with any but a Man's own Wife. 
« Democritus put out his Eyes to keep 
« himſelf continent, but a good Chriſtian 
« can look on a Woman without danger of 
“ Sin. Diogenes, for all his pretence to 
« Humility, trampled on Plato's Pride with 
cc greater Pride; but Chriſtianity inſults not 
the pooreſt Man. Lycurgus pined himſelf 
« to death, becauſe the Lacedemonians would 
& have corrected his Laws; but a good Chri- 
« ſtian is glad to be told of his Faults, and 

« thinks it no diſparagement to have his Er- 
4 rors ſeen and corrected by others. 
| ; To 


Ni 

To attack Chriſtianity at this diſtance 
from its primitive Purity and perſection, is 
much like taking an ingenuous Adverſary at 
a diſadvantage, when Sickneſs or ſome bodily 
Infirmity has weaken'd and render'd him un- 
capable of making a proper Defence. Its 
Laws, thank God, we have, and the Ex- 
cellency of them above all other Syſtems of 
Duty that ever appear'd in the World, are 
manifeſt Indications of their divine Original; 
but their Beauty and Luſtre is, no doubt, 
greatly impair'd for want of putting them in 
execution, and we ſee but through a Glaſs 
darkly thoſe ſurprizing Qualifications and 
Accompliſhments of a Chriſtian Life, which 
the firſt Converts to that holy Religion made 
plain and manifeſt in every point of Duty 
whatſoever. But this was always the He 
retick's and Infidel's Hour and Power of. 
Darkneſs. The Enemy ſows his Tares. 
while Men ſleep: and thoſe very Dogs that 
durſt not open their Mouths when Chriſtianity. 
walk d triumphantly in the midft of its moſt, 
implacable and inveterate Adverſaries, ſtand 
no barking at every door to ſee it ſtript of 
all that primitive Innocency and Purity, 
which was the Honour and Ornament, the 
Joy and Crown of rejoicing of its firſt and, 

ſt Advocates. We are as much to ſeek 
for a good Chriſtian now, as Tully was for 
a good Man of the Philoſophers making. 
What one is ſo ene, ſo diſpos d in 
| FF 
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Mind as his Religion requires? Who ſees 

A 21. Chriſtian now outſtrip or excel even a 

ſober Heathen in the times of the Apoſtles ? 


It's no wonder if this Holy Religion has 


many Enemies abroad, that can produce ſo 


few ſincere and faithful Friends at home. An 


Enemy will be fare to make the Attack 
when and where the Fortification is weaklieſt 


arded ; and as we have ſeen Chriftianity 


abſolutely difcarded and turn'd out of doors 
where ſhe firft vouchfafed her benign Influ- 
ence and Favour, fo we may fee her plainly 
preparing to take her leave of us, that we 


may follow that darling Religion of Nature, 


that indulgent Parent of all Lieentiouſneſs, 
which gives Men liberty to live as they liſt. 

We ſee what Men are under the beſt Laws 
and the beſt Rules of holy Living that ever 
the World was oblig d with: What are we to 
expect when they have none but the whim- 


 fical Suggeſtions of their own corrupt Paſſions, 


and can know nothing, have no Rules of 


| Fr and Conduct, but what the 


Laws of Society preſcribe and appoint ? 
Theſe Laws, Town, are of great uſe to keep 


up a proper Decorum and Regularity among 


en, and without which no Confederacy or 


Cotreſpondence could bly be maintain'd- 


atid ſupported; but will any Man fay that 
theſe are the Laws of Nature? Can it be 


ſoppoſed that human Reaſon, abftracted from. 


Revelation, or fonie flich means of Infor- 
Th ; mation 
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mation or Direction, teaches and ſuggeſts, 
them? then I'll afirm that all the Accounts 


we have of Mankind before the promulga- 


tion of Chriſtianity are Farce and Fable, and 
that they had as good Notions both of God 


and their Duty, as ever, and purſued as 


rational Schemes of Piety, Sobriety, and 


Juſtice, as they do now. 
What I mean by rational Schemes, are 


ſuch Rules of holy Living and inoffenſive 
Converſation as are allow'd of, and cannot 
be otherwiſe, by all Men, in all Ages and, 
Places of the Wasld : for what was a Law. 
of Nature at firſt, muſt neceſſarily be the 


ſame ſtill, and abſolutely unalterable. If 
Men therefore under the information of Phi- 
loſophy and heathen Theology, retain d theſe. 

rinciples, had theſe Notions and Appre-. 
henſions that they have now ; then it's very 
certain that they are injurd, and we are im- 


| poſed upon by thoſe accounts which are 


tranſmitted down to us both of their moral 
and religious Sentiments. But if they were 
the ſame as they are repreſented; if they 
were as wild and extravagant both in Prin- 


ciple and Practice as they appear to have 


been; I wonder whether the Dez/ts will come 
into their way of thinking and acting, and 
ſo prove that to be the moſt rational Scheme 


which they follow'd ; or will aſcribe their 


Improvements to ſome inward Impulſe ar, 
exterior Cauſe, from whence it may appear 
5 that 
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that theſe were in the wrong, and they in 
the night. - 

If they give into their Scheme, they muſt 
neceſſarily adopt all their Gods, comply with 
all their Sacrifices, and conform to all their 
moral Rules of Duty, which put all together, 
will not fail to deck out Nature in her pri- 
mitive Dreſs. If they ſay that their preſent 


Notions are the Reſult of ſome inward and 
ſecret Impulſe, their Works will beſt ſhew 


the Power and Goodneſs of their Author ; 
and to oblige us with a Body of Divinity, 
will ſoon convince us who he is: but if they 
aſcribe their - preſent Acquiſitions and Im- 
provements to ſome exteriour Cauſe ; ifthey 
allow that ſome diſcovery of Knowledge 
and Duty has been made to the World, 
which the Heathens knew nothing of; then 
they muſt either tell us what it is, and by 
whom it was made; or give us leaye to tell 


them, that it can be nothing elſe but the 


Chriſtian Diſpenſation which has communi- 
cated more Knowledge, recommended better 
Rules of Duty, and taught more elevated 
Syſtems of Virtue and Piety, than all the 
Volumes of heathen Philoſophy : and Oratory 


put together. ; 


Can we imagine that the ſeyeral Captivities 


of the Jews had no other tendency but to 


puniſh them for their frequent Rebellions 


and Apoſtacies? Yes ſurely ; divine Provi- 


dence had other views in theſe Infliftions ; 
| and 
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and what ſhould theſe be, but to bring the 
reſt of the World to a better Mind by the 
Influence of their Example, and to teach 
them that Knowledge both of God and Na- 
ture, which was no where in the World to 
be learn'd but from the Writings of Moſes 


only? What did Prolemy tranſlate the Old 


Teſtament into the Greek Tongue for, but 


that other Nations might alſo reap the Benefit 
of that excellent Diſpenſation, and thereby 


be made wiſer and better than they were, or 


could be, before? The firſt Grecian Theo- 


logiſts, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Tha- 
les, are ſaid to be the Scholars of the Zgyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Hebrews ; and to uſe 
the Words of the fore-mention'd Author *, 


the Swarm that hived in P/ato's Mouth, came 


from Mount Carmel, and was a Caſt of the 
School of the Prophets there. 

The World was ſometime acquainted with 
the Writings of Moſes and the Prophets by 


the help of the Sepruagint, before Chriſtia- 


nity appear'd upon the Stage ; by this means 


it was eaſy to ſee what they were deſign'd to 


prepare the way for: and beingthus provided 
with proper Evidence,. and of very long 


ſtanding, in defence of this Diſpenſation, they 


were put into a Capacity of trying and 
came. | | 


of 
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People were every day leaving their Ido- 
latry, and coming over to the Jewiſb Reli- 
gion before the Light of the Goſpel ſhin d in 
the World; what could this be owing to, 
but the Diſpenſation of the 7e, and the 
uſe of this ptaagint ? by the means of 
which, every body ſaw into the Abſurdity 
of their former Lives,. and how inconſiſtent 
their Principles and Practices were, with 
thoſe of this particular Syſtem and 7heſe 
People. The Jews at Beræa are particu- 
larly commended by St. Luke for fearching 
the Scriptures, to know whether St. Pauls 
Doctrine, that he then preach d among them, 
agreed therewith, or not; and what were 
theſe Scriptures but the Septuagint, which 
was the only Language that the generality of 
them were then acquainted with? EE Ros 
From this particular Privilege, there is 
reaſon to believe that the Macedonians had 
all imaginable Opportunities of being con. 
verſant in this Book as well as they. And 
what then, I beſeech you, could hinder Chri- 
ſtianity from making ſo ſpeedy a Progreſs, 
when it was tſher'd in by ſo divine a Har- 
binger, and this Harbinger ſo well qualified 
to małe its way through the thickeſf Crouds, 
and ſtrongeſt Oppoſitions of heathen Theo- 
logiſts ? From hence it's probable, not to fa 
plain, that. thoſe Scriptures of Moſes 484 
the Prophets, to which the Apoſtles ſo fre- 
quently appeal'd, were known to the World 
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ſome hundreds of Years before their Time; 
and therefore they that wou'd give them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine them care- 
fully, might eaſily find both what they 
pe at, and what Improvements would 
5 ner in them atzthe coming of the Meſ= 
tah. 

It was abſolutely im le that Man- 
kind cou'd be impos d upon, that had ſuch _ 
fair Warning, and underwent ſuch gradual 
Improvements before they con'd attain to 
that Perfection of Knowledge and Virtue, 
which Chriſtianity was deſign'd to advance 
them to. It's eaſy to know what they be- 
liev'd, and how they liv'd, before Fews 
and Gentiles became, as it were, one Peo- 
ple; and Moſes's Laws, by the help of 
a Tranſlation, as welt known in Greece as 
in Zudea. What gave the heathen World 
a dawn of this Day-Star, but this Converſa- 
tion, this, Information? who had ever 
thought of a God. made without Hands, had 
he not hereby been convinc'd that he cou'd 
not poſſibly be fo, that was made with 
Hands? Cæcilius in Minucius Felix ſpeaks 
the Sentiments of all the World befides, 
when he ſays, that the Jes alone, a mi. 
ſerable and wretched People, worſhip'd one 
God. only,, *vhoſe Power was ſd inſignift- 
cant, whoſe Strength ſo weak, that he 
himſelf, with his whole Nation, were be- 
come captive Slaves to the Roman w—_ 


| . 
And again, hat Monſters, what Prodigies 
do theſe Chriſtians talk of, in pretending 
that this their God, whom they can nei- 
ther ſhew, nor ſee, knows and obſerves the 
Manners, Actions, Words, and even the 
moſt ſecret Thoughts of all Mankind ? This 
was the Religion; theſe were the Notions 
that Mankind in general had, before they 
were acquainted with the Jews and Moſes's 
Laws: compare one with the other, and 
that again with Chriſtianity. * Conſider, I 


ſay, how far Fudaiſm excelld Heatheniſm, . 


and in what reſpects CHriſtianity has out- 
ſtript both; and then ſee whether it is not 
to this very H ſtem that Men are indebted 
for that ſuperiour Knowledge they are at 


preſent Maſters of; and, if the Lives of 
Chriſtians were conformable to their Princi- 


ples, whether they wou'd not afford us the 


moſt agreeable Proſpe& of Piety and Vir- 


tue that ever the World beheld, or ever 
can expect to aſpire to. | 
If the Goſpel is a Fable, as the foreſaid 
c Author has ſomewhere obſerv'd, it's 
the moſt profitable one that ever was de- 
« vis d, and the moſt cunningly de vis d that 
« eyer was ſhewn to the World; and ſhewn 
« to the World at an Age, when it was beſt 
c able to detect the Cheat.” And Tl add, 
. leaſt able of it ſelf, by virtue of human 
Policy. or Power only, to withſtand thoſe in- 
| | p veterate 
* Smith's Appeal. 
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veterate Adverſaries, Fews and Gentiles, it 


at firſt had to encounter with. 

It was very poſlible for either of theſe 
Powers to haye cruſh'd Chriſtianity in the 
Embrio, had it advancd any one Dogma 
or Principle that was apparently oppoſite to 
any known Duty, or contrary. to any Law 
whatſoever, that was worthy of God to 
preſcribe, or a reaſonable Creature to ſubmit 
to. Had it not manifeſtly cleard up the 
Truth and Reality of God and Religion; 
had it not taken care of the Intereſt and 
Happineſs of Mankind in all relations of 
Life : had it not given Honour, to whom 
Honour; Cuſtom, to whom Cuſtom; Fear, 
to whom Fear was due: had it relax d that 


- Diſcipline and Duty which was neceſſary to 


advance true Piety, Juſtice and Charity a- 

mong Men: In a word, had Chriſtianity 
been wanting in any one poſitive or nega- 
tive Precept, or left any one. Virtue uncom- 
manded, any one Vice unforbid ; its firſt E- 


nemies and Oppoſers wanted neither Capa- 


cities to diſcover, nor Inclinations to expoſe, 
nor Power to make the beſt of ſuch an im- 

ection. But from that time to this we 
ſce plainly that no ſuch Flaw has yet been 
diſcern d: and if its modern Antagoniſts 
were able to do it, I imagine it wou d be 
the moſt effectual courſe they coud take to 
nt pre they aim at, 


DF; When 
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When they go about to diſpute Prophe- 
cies, decry Miracles, and pick and cull ſome 
ſuſpicious or controverted Paſſages, which 
have no relation either to Knowledge or 
Practice, and perhaps are not very material 
whether Mankind knew em or not; they 
begin, Im apt to imagine, at the wrong 
end of their Work : they ought firſt to 
meu that the Syſtem is exronequs and imper- 
ſect; that it is deficient in ſuch or ſuch points 
of Duty, and is neither ſo cempleat a Rule, 
nor ſo perfe& a Guide as Nature would 
be, was it left to its . 
ought to let us ſee the ſeveral Omiſſions 
with which it is chargeable, the ſeveral E- 
rata and Miſtakes that, manifeſtly appear in 
ſuch and ſuch particular Inſtances: They 
ought to compare its Doctrine with the 
Dictates of Reaſon, and tell us wherein 1015 
tends to make Men more compleatly Virtue 
ous and holy than that des. Won d they 
do this, and do it eſſectually; Prophecies, 
Miracles, Cc. (which 1p much trouble them) 
wou'd fall of courſe; it, wond either ap- 
ar then that they were not of God, ar 
that he has ſome further Diſcoveries to make, 
more confiſtent with true Religion, and more 
worthy of him to reveal, and Mankind, to 
receive, than theſe are; it wou d then ap- 


1 


Pear that Chriſtianity is either a falſe or an 
imperfect Syſtem. But if this cannot be done; 
if they cannot ſhew üs Wherein it is either 
5 5 5 redundant 
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redundant or deficient; all that can be in- 
ferr d from their Objections, is, that they 
think it too ſtrait-lac d; and that if it al- 


low d more Indulgences to human Paſſions, 


if it permitted Men, for inſtance, to turn a- 
way their Wives when tir'd of em, or to 
keep an obſequious Miſtreſs when a Wife 


wou' d not be ſo, and the like, all wou'd be 


well. If this is the caſe, it's to no purpoſe 
to argue with them; for what can be faid 


for the beſt Laws and Rules of living in the 


World, if Men are reſolv'd not to obey. 
them, and will follow ſuch only as are 
more agreeable to their carnal and depray'd 
Appetites ? But ſuch wou'd do well to con- 


ſider, that the beſt Guide is always the ſafeſt 


to follow; and though he may perhaps car- 
ry us againſt the biaſs and "Aifpoſition of 
our own Inclination, though he may poſſi- 


bly lead us into rugged and diſagreeable 


Paths ; yet if he brings us ſafe, and without. 
1 to our Journey's end, if he preſerves 
us 


to acknowledge his Fidelity, and be thank- 


ful for his Care, and not upbraid him for 


being ſo tenacious of his Poſt and Duty, as 


not to ſuffer us to go our own way. It's 


true, let him be as diligent and careful as he 


will, we are notwithſtanding liable to ſtum- 

ble or make a falſe wes but if we pre 

this to bis _over- prec eneſs or ſeyerity, if 
G 


we 


rom thoſe Pits and Precipices which we 
| ſee on every fide of us, we've great reaſon 
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we alledge that it is rather owing to his 
poſitive and dogmatical Humour, than to 
our Neglect and Inadvertency, we're ſur- 
prizingly ungrateful to the charitable Hand 
that affords us Relief, and arrogantly aſſume 
to our ſelves, that very Prerogative and Pro- 
| Vince, which, as our Guide, he had a right to. 
But I'll not ſay that the Dez/Zs make ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity for ſuch like 
reaſons; I'll charitably ſuppoſe that they ve 
better purpoſes in view than to run it down, 
meerly becauſe it does not allow of thoſe 
Relaxations and Indulgences, which human 
Nature ſeems to require and call for: till 
therefore they let us know what theſe are ; 
till they are pleasd to oblige us with a 
particular Syſtem of their Agenda's and 
Credenda's ; till they withdraw from all re- 
ligious Communion and Fellowſhip of the 
Chriſtian Church, and ſet up a ſeparate 
Worſhip of their own, which I am ſure the 
Religion of Nature teaches, if it teaches 
any thing; till they do this, I fay, I'll take 
leaye of them for the preſent, and examine 
an Author or two, who have writ in fayour 
of Natural Religion, and are upon that ac. 
count oppoſite to the Notions and Senti- 
| ments which T've adyanc'd. 
I bere's no need, I preſume, to make any 
Agology for my ſelf, from the far ſuperiour 
ning, Piety and Knowledge of theſe 


great and good Men. 'A Child. as we fay, 
3 upon 


k 
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upon a Giant's UE; will fee further 
than he can: but as I pretend not to ſee with 
mine own Eyes only, but have likewiſe 
the Evidence of others, who have either 
directly advanc d or obliquely intimated the 

fame thing; it's a natural Privilege, which 
can't be deny'd me, to chuſe the fide that 
pleaſes me beſt; and which, according to 
my way of thinking, appears to haye the 
ſtrongeſt Arguments in its SO 
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"HE firſt] ſhall begin with is Dr. Tow: 4 


1 „n, who ſays, * that © being it 
4 appears not that Man at firſt had any o- 
& ther reveald Law of God, than that of 


c not taſting the forbidden Fruit; and ma- 


« ny Nations of the World have no Oppor- 

“ tunity to know thoſe Revelations he hath 
& ſince made; it follows, that God hath plant- 
«ed in the Soul of each particular Man, a 
« Law by which he is to act, or at leaſt 
&« ſuch Principles from which he may de- 


« duce it.” In anſwer to which, I obſerve, 
1. That that Eaw 1 eating the forbid-- 
den Fruit was only fignificetive, as Mr. 


Ainſworth calls it, 8 e that Love, 
| Honour, 


| 5 | 
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Honour, and Wh Sau which Adam cou'd 
not but know was due to God, as his Creator, 
Preſerver and Governour ; and is not ſo pro- 
perly to be call'd a Revelation of the divine 
Will, as a proof or experiment of his Abili- 


ty, to retain and perform that Knowledge 


and Duty, which he was before endow'd 


with, and had clear conceptions of. 


2. Whatever thoſe endowments and con- 
ceptions were, it's. very certain that they 
were greatly impaird by that Act of Diſo- 
bedience; and ſuppoſing Adam to be poſ- 
ſeſsd of them before his F all, in the high- 

, eſt degree and perfection imaginable, which 
in mine opinion is not to be deny'd, yet it's 
much to be queſtion'd, whether he did not 
afterwards ſtand in need of frequent hints 
and admonitions; and had them according- 
ly, to keep up a Senſe and Idea of them 
in his Mind. It's true, Wwe hear no more of 
God's confabulating with Adam, viva voce, 
after that fatal Accident; but as there are 
frequent inſtances of ſuch, a converſation 
with his Children and Poſterity for many 
Generations, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
fame with reſpe& to himſelf; and that the 
end of it was to keep up ſuch a ſenſe oſ 
Knowledge and Duty in them, as their ow n 
natural Corruption and Depravity wou'd, in 
all likelihood, obliterate and _ with | 
out N a Communication. 


3. 


„ 

3. When Mankind at firſt ſet out with ſo 
perfect, ſo indulgent, and ſo good a Guide, 
and liv'd fo long as to communicate what 
they knew and had learn'd of him, even to 
the tenth Generation; when Lamech the 
| Father of Noah was fix and fifty Years of 
age at the death of Adam, and Terah the 
Father of Abram ſixty Years of age at the 


death of Noah, what need had the World 


then of any other Revelations than what 


were communicated viva voce by theſe 


good Men that were Heads of Families ? 


and how cou'd their Poſterity and Deſcen- 


dants miſs of receiving full Information in 
all parts both of Knowledge and Duty, who 
had two ſuch great and good Men to diſ- 
cipline and inſtruct them? By ſuch Methods 
of Information, and not from natural Inſtinct 
and Endowment, it ſeems reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that Mankind ever after retain'd 


ſome faint Ideas of God, and their Duty to 


him; and it's not unlikely, that the more 
remote they were from theſe their firſt 
Founders and Informers, the more abſurd 
and monſtrous were their conceptions in 
theſe reſpects, and the more unable they 


were to retain that Knowledge which their 


Forefathers inculcated and recommended. 
The World, generally ſpeaking, had not 
forgot that one material principle or poſi- 
tion, that there is a God; but what a Mon- 
ſter had they made of him, into how many 
%%. of es different 
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(86 ) | 
different Genus's and Species had they tranſ- 
form'd him before the coming of Chriſt ? 
and with what apiſh and ridiculous Cere- 
monies, what inhumane and barbarous So- 
lemnities did they pay homage and ſervice 
to him, till later informations and more ex- 
preſs diſcoveries, gave them a better light? 
Ihis convinces me, that there's no ſuch Law 
implanted upon the Soul, as this learned 
Author has aſſerted; but that all the know-. 
ledge that ever Mankind have attain d to 
or been able to retain, is owing to ſuch ex- 
ternal means of Information as before men- 
tiond; and that the accuſing or excuſing 
Conſcience, hinted at in the place before ci- 
ted, as another Argument for ſuch a Lau, 
is nothing elſe but the reſult of ſuch No- 
tions and Apprehenſions of Knowledge and 
Duty as Men ſtill retain d, or ſuch as cuſtom 
and familiarity had made habitual. For the 
lame Author ſays, that © we pretend not to 
« infer the Goodneſs or Evil of any Action 
4 in it ſelf from the Conſcience's either ac- 
« quitting or condemning the Perſon that 
« doth it; but only that there is ſuch a thing 
« as Good or Evil.” This is no more than 
what Experience informs us. of daily ; \ and 
if it did not, the very notion of a God, be 
it ever ſo abſurd and ridiculous, will 
ways inſpire us with thoughts and appre- 
henſions, that this or that Action is pleaſing 
to him, and another is not. If from the 

2. Ts £7: notion 
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notion of Good and E vil, natural Religi gion 


be inferr d, we may then conclude that. 


Brutes are not entirely deſtitute of ſuch a 


Principle; for we may obſerve, ſome of 


them eſpecially, more acute and ready to 
diſtinguiſh between them, than Men are. 
But if by. Good and Evil is here meant 
- Happmeſs and Miſery, or an inward ſenſe 
or apprehenſion of Rewards and Puniſh- 
.ments, reſulting from the good and evil 
Actions of Men's Lives; this may as well be 
aſcribd to Education and In formation, as 
to the Dictates of Nature: and it's as rea- 
. fonable to ſuppoſe that Men were at firſt 


told of ſuch compenſations, as that their No- 


tions of them were innate. 


What opinion had Cain of God, whas! 


he ask'd him if he was his Brother's ke 
er ? But when he had- told him- that tt 
Voice of his Blood cry d unto him from the 
Ground; when he had let him ſee, the ſe- 


yeral fatal Conſequences of that barbarous . 
and inhumane Action; when he had in 


form d him that the Ground, for that reaſon, 
ſhou d not yield her Strength, and that he 
himſelf ſhou'd be a Fugitive and a Vaga- 
bond in the Earth: Cain then cou'd ay, 
that his Puniſhment was e than he 


cou d bear 3 and his Remorſe and Terror be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, adequate to the 


heinouſneſs of the Crime he ſtood chargd 
| with. h 
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The ſame Author obſerves, that the . Pre- 
« ſeryation of our ſelves is a branch of this 
« Law; and we conſequently are Tranſgreſ- 
« ſors of it, if we neglect it. But I'd be glad 
to know, what we have more of this than the 
Beaſts of the Field, and whether they are not 
more directed by Inſtinct to ſupport Life, fore- 
ſee Dangers, and provide againſt them, than 
we be. , | 
Fe ſays further, that © to adopt any thing 
«into the like Honour with God, is a di- 
© minution of his Honour, and conſequent- 


4 ly a breach of this fundamental Law, as 
c vell as of that which faith, Thou ſhalt 


« have no other Gods beſide me.” But if 

that had been a fundamental Law, what 
need had there been of one poſitive and ex- 
preſs? and if Mankind were naturally ſen- 
ſible of that Honour and Veneration which 


is due to God only, why did they attribute 
it to many, and thereby give occaſion for 
that expreſs Precept, Thou ſhalt have none 


other? If God had not expreſſly forbid it 
the Jews, they'd multiply'd Deities as 
faſt as the Gentiles; and if he had not 
vduchſafed ſome particular Men, in all Ages, 
till the giving of the Law, ſuch à familia- 


rity and intercourſe as was neceſſary to ke 


them within the bounds of their Duty in 
this reſpect, Mankind till then had either 


had many Gods, or none at all, and ſo had 
become either Polytheiſts or Arheiſts ; which 


arc 
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are both ſuch monſtrous Abſurdities, as, one 


would think, human Reaſon could never ad- 
mit of. Such a Candle is Reaſon till it is 


| lighted by Revelation, and ſuch are all hu- 


man Capacities and Faculties, till God is 
pleaſed to remove the Impediments, and diſſi- 
pate thoſe Paſſions and Prejudices which ob- 
ſtruct and hinder them from performing their 
proper Work. Balaam could not ſee the 
Angel, tho his Aſs did, till God had open'd 
his Eyes; and why could not, he ſee him ? 
but becauſe he was ſo intent upon the Wages 
of Unrighteouſneſs, as St. Peter calls them, 
that even a Miracle could not divert him, till 
a further inſtance of the divine Power inter- 
vened to convince him of his Error. 

By ſuch Paſſions and Prejudices has this 


Canale of the Lord been extinguiſh'd, and 
what can we more properly aſcribe theſe to, 
than the Fall of Man; which, as the learned 


Biſhop Saunder ſon obſerves *, depriv d Con- 
ſcience of its Rectitude and Integrity: a 
Misfortune only capable of being retriey'd 
and made good by the Blood of Chfift. 

The next to be confider'd, is the Au- 


thor of The Duty of Man. There are 


« ſome things, ſays he, which God has ſo 
e ftamp'd upon our Souls, that we naturally 


know them; that is, we ſhould have known 


them to be our Duty, tho we had never 


* * De Obligat, Conſe. : 
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c been told fo by . 2 tures.” For ati 
anſwer to this, 1 may refer my reader to what 
I have already ſaid of F CG om, 
Example, and the like. 

The general Duties which he there inſtan- 
ces, have, it's confeſs'd, generally prevail'd 
in the heathen/ World ; = I'll not pretend 
to argue from ſome particular Monſters and 
Prodigies, that there's no Regularity in the 
Laws of Religion, any more than of Nature: 

But what then? Is it not as reaſonable to 
Imagine that theſe and ſuch like Principles 
were handed down by ſome external means 
of Information, as that they were naturally 
imprinted in eyery one's Mind ? Men, it is 
true, have generally worſhip'd either the real, 
or ſome ſuppoſitious God; but why could 
not that natura! Light by which they ſaw 
that there is a God: let them ſee the incon- 
ſiſtency of the one with the Being of the 
other? Why could not that Reaſon which 
told them that there was a Creator who made 
Man, tell them at the ſame time, that that 
could not be he whom Man made? It was 
certainly as inconſiſtent with Reaſon to wor- 
ſbip the Works of their own Hands, as it 
was rea ſonable to worſhip him whoſe handy- 
work they were: and yet that Reafon ſhould 
ſuggeſt the one, and not the other, is a ſtrange 
inſtance of its Veracity and Fidelity, and 
ſhews it to be very unfit for that Poſt and 
Duty, which ſome Men are & ſolicitous to 
* to it. That 
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That Children have ever thought them- 
ſelves bound to be dutiful to their Parents, 
is rather owing to the Care they have of, and 
the Authority they haye over, them, than to 
any natural Inſtinct or innate Principle. 
They depend upon them, and ſubſiſt by 
them, and therefore by a kind of natural 
Inftin& are inclin'd to follow, and be ſub- 
ſervient unto, them, as the Fætus of ſome 
other Animals do too: but if ſome will have 
it, that there are certain innate Principles of 
Gratitude to BenefaQtors, and certain natu- 
ral Obligations of Duty to prudent and indul= = 
gent Goyernours, I'll not oppoſe them; for 
every Cauſe will produce its neceſſary and 
natural Effects; and the moſt ſavage Diſpo- 
fitions, if not. abſolutely untractable, ſeldom 
miſs of being mollified and made gentle, 
when repeated inſtances of Kindneſs and 
Condeſcenſion have interpos d to ſhgew them 
the Abſurdity of a contrary Conduct. 
| „The Law of Nature, ſays St. Zerom, 

„ Children and Infants know nothing of; 
© but they finning without the Command- 
« ment, arenot obliged by any Law. They 
« may curſe their Father and Mother, and 
4 beat their Parents, and yet be guiltleſs, 
« becauſe they have not receiv'd the Law 
« of Wiſdom, or the Knowledge of Good and 


„ Evil; but when they have attain'd to 


« that,” that is, when any expreſs Law or 
receiy'd Cuſtom (we'll ſuppoſe) has —_ 
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them their Duty in this reſpe&, © and they 
& have acquird that Underftanding, as to 
ce defire what is good, and ſhun what is 
« evil; Sin then begins to revive, and they 
& are chargeable with the commiſſion of it, 
«that act otherwite */* 5 
All that can be ſaid of Nature in this caſe, 
is, that it is conſenting to this or that negative 
odr poſitive Duty, when a Man comes to years 

of Diſcretion, and is capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between Right and Wrong. But ſuppoſe 

a Child leſt to the Tuition and Government of 
any indifferent Perſon till he attains to theſe 
Capacities, ſuppoſe him never to meet with 
any Inſtances of paternal Care or Reſpect from 
his Parents during all that time; and ſuppo- 
ſing an irreconcileable Enmity and mortal 
Hatred between the natural and the foſter 
Parents (none of which are impoſſible;) to 
which ſide, can we reaſonably think, would 
this Child or Son incline? To his undoubtedly, 
that was the Inſtrument of his Wellbeing. 
and not of his Being only: and I make no 
queſtion, that was there no Law to reſtrain 
him but that of Nature, properly ſo call d, 
he'd not ſtick to murder the one, in order to 
preſerve and defend the other; fo far would 
he be from thinking himſelf indiſpenſibly 
oblig'd to honour his Parents. H this In- 
ſtance is queſtionable, let it be conſider d how 
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natural it is for a Man to be regardleſs of, 
and indifferent towards, thoſe that treat him 
in the ſame way, and how propenſe and for- 
/ward he uſually is to ſhew his reſpe& and 


. gratitude to thoſe from whom he has receiv'd 


Favours, and to whoſe Care and Munifi- 
cence, under God, he owes the Happineſs and 
good Situation of his preſent Circumſtances. 
This kind of compenſation is natural, he- 
cauſe it's the natural and neceſſary Reſult 
of ſuch moving and influencing Obligations; 


but to expect it where there are no ſuch, to 
ſuppoſe a Man will pay an obſequious Re- 


ſpect and Veneration, where he never had 
any proof of the leaſt Reſpect and Indul- 
gence, and from whence he never expects 
to receive any, is to imagine him of a Stoical 


| Apathy indeed, and one whom Affronts and 


Injuries are as uncapable of diſobliging, as 


a contrary treatment is of making him obli- 


ging and good-humour d. 
If we can ſuppoſe a Parent to be abſo- 


lutely regardleſs of a Child, we may with 


very good reaſon, I think, ſuppoſe that 
Child equally regardleſs of his Parent; and 
if a Foundling, when come to years of Ma- 
turity and Diſcretion, ſhould be brought to 
the knowledge of that unnatural. and inhu- 
mane, Wretch, not to ſay worſe, his Mother, 
and was effectually appriz d how ſhe had ex- 
pos d him, and what Miſery ſhe had render d 


him liable to, had not the Charity and Com- 


paſſion 
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paſſion of others interpos'd and prevented it; 
it would be hard, I imagine, to excite in 
him any natural ſenſe or impreſſion of Duty 
to ſuch a Monſter, but he'd deteſt and ab- 
hor her as an unnatural Inſtrument of Bar- 


barity, with the utmoſt Indignation and Re- 


ſentment that injur d Innocency, a Senſe of 


his own Miſery, and his Mother's relentleſs 


* 


Cruelty, could inſpire him witng. 

If the Honour that is due from Children - 
to their Parents reſults from the Dictates of 
natural Reaſon, it is to be preſumed that 


ſome better Reaſon is to be given for it, 


than meerly becauſe they are their Parents: 
ſor by that Act of Generation they are no 
more than the Inſtruments of their Being 
and this oſten without their Inclination and 


Intention. But if we throw into the Account 


the Conſideration of their Well-being allo, 
then indeed there is a juſt demand for the 
profoundeft Honour and Obedience which 
they are capable of paying them, and they 


cannot be wanting in the minuteſt Point of 


Duty whatſoever, but they become charge- 


able with the baſeſt Ingratitude that the neg- 


le& or contempt of human Favours eſpe- 
cially can fix on them. Upon this Conſi- 
deration indeed, every one's own Reaſon will 


readily tell him, he is wanting in his Duty 


to his Parents, if he's not ſtrictly obſequious 


and obedient to all their lawful Commands, 
and pays them not that Honour, Reſpect 


Ar 
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and Veneration, which their Care and Indul- 
gence require and call for; I ſay, his own 
natural Reaſon will tell him this, rh he 
had never been told ſo by the Scriptures, 
But to ſuppoſe him under any Obligation of 
Duty to ſuch Parents, as abandon him to 


Miſery and Ruin as ſoon as he is born; to + 


imagine that he is bound to honour that 
Woman, as his Mother, who expos'd him, 
naked and helpleſs, to the mercileſs tyranny 
of Hunger and Cold, Death and Miſery, 


and never return'd to her Duty, nor relented 
this her Barbarity; to ſuppoſe, I ſay, ſuch 


a Monſter entitled to any inſtances of Reſpect 
or Honour whatſoeyer, is to me ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with Reaſon, that T'd rank her with 
the worſt of Enemies, and juſt treat her as 
one, or worſe if poſſible, that is reſolutely 
bent to make me as miſerable as Malice 
ſuggeſt. 24 LES 1 
They are worthy of Love, ſays Tully ®, 
« who can ſhew cauſe why they ſhould be 
« belovd:” And an Enemy is worthy of it, 
but it's upon the account of the Excellency and 
Dignity of Human Nature reſident in him F, 
rather than any perſonal Reſpe& or real Merit 


he can pretend to as ſuch; it's becauſe of 
ſome natural Conſtitution, neceſſary Pro- 
 perty, or unalterable Condition of Huma- 


nity, that he has a right to be beloy'd, ex- 
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cluſive of the divine Precept relating to that 


Duty. And with this Love a Child is, and 
ought to be, bound to love ſuch a Mother ; 
which - implies no more than an inward 
Benevolence diſpoſing him to ſuch Acts of 
Beneficence and Charity towards her, as her 
Exigencies may require and call for, and 
which any other Enemy has a right to, as 
well as ſhe. But to ſay there's any Honour 
or. Veneration due to ſuch a Parent, as a Pa- 


rent, ſeems to me ſo inconſiſtent with Rea- 


fon, that did not Religion oblige me to /ove 
an Enemy, I ſhould think myſelf oblig'd to 
hate her, was I her Sen. 

The Honour that is done to any Ws 
« among Men, - ſays Biſhop Patrick *, 
« always a publick thing,” and is not 10 
be KF 4 without ſuch a ep Signs 


« as are real Teſtimonies. of thoſe inward. 


« 'Thoughts, Opinion, Eſteem and Affection, 
we | have of and for the Perſon we 45 
Bonour to. If Reaſon therefore obliges me 


to honour ſuch a Mother, ſome of theſe 
Conſjderations muſt go before to influence 


and engage me, and ſome again before them 
to. induce. me to have that Veneration and 


Regard; for Reaſon muſt have ſome Rule 


to go by, ſome Motive or Inducement to 
act upon. But if in this caſe there are none 
ſuch ; ul haye never receiy d any inſtances 

* On Publick Prayer. EY 
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of maternal Care, Reſpect, or Indulgence 
from her, what Opinion can F have of, or 
what Eſteem or Affection can I have for, 
her? Why, none at all, I think, but what 
by the Laws of Chriſtianity a profeſs d E- 
nemy may expect from me; and theſe are 
common Civility, an inoffenſive Deportment, 
and a Diſpoſition. to do her all the real good 
that her: Occaſions may require, and mine 
Abilities will admit of. I may Honour her, it's 
true, as an Elder, that is, one ſuperiour to 
me in Age, but not a Mother; for if I 
know and am affur'd ſhe attempted to mur- 
der me as ſoon as I was born, and if (not 
being delirious, and out of her right Mind) 
ſhe has not ſhewn the leaſt regard or concern 


for me ever fince ; I cannot think myſelf 


obliged to pay her the Honour that is due 


from a Child to a tender and indulgent Parent, 


which, if it was a Duty incumbent upon 
me by the Law of Nature, I ought, I could 


not but do it, let her treatment of me be 


what it wou d. . | 
In this caſe, and others of the like nature, 
Iknow the Laws of Chriſtianity are expreſs, 
and do not admit of any exceptions, any 
proviſoes whatſoever; 4 the reaſon, I pre- 
ſume, is, becauſe God will not ſuffer us te 
be our own Judges, and carve for ourſelves: 
having indulgd us a Revelation eftabliſh'd 

upon the beſt Reaſon, he'll, not allow that 
publigd Ae Realod that had Felare fy 


. 
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Rely wis- led the. World. to do fo any 
more. He'll not permit Reaſon to come in 
competition with Revelition, not indulge us 
ſuch a diſpenſing power as we are but too 
apt to aſſume, when the dlſagreeable circum- 
ſtance of incident concerts ourſel yes. 
| God ſays, Honour thy Father. and Mo- 


ther, without exception; but Nature ſteps 


in, and ſays, no: for if they have abandon d 
and expos d thee to deſtruction and miſery, 
there's no more Honour due to ſuch a Father 
and Mother, than is to an Enemy; which 


Every one will allow not to be the fame with 


that which is due to Parents. Inſtances of 
this Kind are as many as. there ate relative 
Duties enjoin d in Scripture, and we cannot 
meet wich any one Precept relating to Pa- 
rents and Children, Husbands and Wives, 
Maſters and Servants, Gr. but what is ab- 
= and unconditional; not one exception, 

dmitted or expreſs d in any caſe whatſoever, 


When or why a Man may Iawfully and with- 


out violating the Command, act otherwiſe. 
And yet Reaſon tells us, that there may be 
inſtances Which will admit of ſuch exceptions; 
one of Which is the caſe before. mention d, 
and is that deretabile Scelus, as Tully calls 
it, that horrid and deteſtable Act of Wicked- 
ante er l. but give à Child very ſhocking 


. 


- Notions of ſuch a Parent. 
Whetein did Brutus tranſgreſs the Laws 

of Reaſon (cho perhaps of Nature) in put- 
ws * ©; | ting 
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ting his Sons to death for conſpiring againſt 
their Country? What did Oreſtes more 1 
any other dutiful Child and abſolute Prince 
would do, in putting his Mother to death for 
murdering his own Father? Reaſon ſeems 
CO to fayour ſuch unnatural Actions 

n all ſuch ſhocking and deteftable Occa- 
— and L am inclin'd to think that if either 
human or divine Laws, or both, did not in- 
terpoſe, Nature in time might find more ex- 
ceptions than theſe, and even be brou ght 
to think: that ſhe' was not oblig'd to act any 
otherwiſe than Brutes do in theſe reſpects; 
that is, to forget all kind both of Relation 


and Obligation, and if not to deſtroy and 
prey upon, yet to have a promiſcuous coition 


and a generative familiarity, Mother with Son, 
and, 'Brother with Siſter, as they have. 
The next that ſhould fall under conſidera- 
on, * ns oh Witkins ; but 1 need but ob-. 
ſerve lis Definition of Natural Reli- 
gion, oy. the immediate Obſervations he 


Kart thereupon, that his Arguments are all 


rounded upon preſent Informations, and 
pig Men know & God and their Duty now, 
and not what ey did Know, or would have 
ng without ſuch tight. But after all he 
ays er this Sub ect Wheti he comes at 
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« our Duty to us with greater cer ainty, 
and to put it beyond all doubt and diſpute 
« what is the good and acceptable Will of 
„ God: After all this, L ſay, it's manifeſt 
that there's nothing in this Religion, even in 
his own Opinion, to be depended upon; that 
it is no certain Rule to walk by; that it is a 
meer State of Darkneſs and Degeneracy, | 
and at the beſt ! is but like a Man in a 14 0 


blind. „% ales Fo a roks et: 
For whateyer this. Hed) other, gr reat Men 
have ſaid in behalf of Natural 7 Religion, 
the preſent Biſhop of London has oblig d us 
with a very rational Account, in obſerving, 
that © ſeveral of our moſt eminent Divines 


« after the Reſtoration {et themſelves both 


e by preaching and writing to enlarge upon 
“ the importance of moral Duties, arid t 
4 recommend REM with og earneſtneſs to 


was this; Ar FM Kay tim 
many of. the N 25 
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« nothing *.” The Reaſon undoubtedly of 
ſach Preachers extolling the one to ſuch an 
extravagant pitch as to depreciate and deery” 
the other, was their implacable deteſtation 
and abhorrence of Popery ; for as that was 
the Teſſera of thoſe times to try Mens Prin- 
ciples and Inclinations by, he that could go 
the greateſt lengths to prove its Abſurdities, 
was commonly reputed the moſt Orthodox 
and moſt zealous Defender of the then pre- 
ſent Cauſe. They therefore that ſtood up in 
behalf of moral Duties, did but do it to 


moderate theſe extravagancies, and to re- 


duce the Doctrine, which was carried to an 
extreme on both ſides, within its proper 
bounds; they did it to convince deluded 
and mis- led People that both Faith and orks 
were of abſolute neceſſity in a Chriſtian 
Life, and that to disjoin them, was like ſe- 
parating the Superſtructure from the Foun- 
dation, or making the Effect independent 

of the Cauſe that brought about and occa- 


ſion d it. It was nothing therefore” extraor- 


dinary, if they run into ſome extremes, in 


ſaying more of a Subject than it would 


well admit of; but they ſhould have di- 
ſtinguiſh d, in mine Opinion, between Natural 
and Moral, or between thoſe Principles which 
are innate. and thoſe which are acquir d; 
and then it would have appear d that it was 

8 ln ne e 1s 
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not natural Religion commonly ſo call'd, 
but moral Duties, they were pleading for; 
which are as different one from; another, as 
Inſtinct is from Reaſon, or Habit and enn 
from a poſitive and expreſs LW] bo: 

It's natural for a Man to eat when he-is 
hungry, to drink when he is thirſty; &:c. but 
who ever ſaid it was ſo to worſhip God, to 
be honeſt, juſt, charitable, and the like? If 
we ſay that the Paſſions of Pride, Luſt, Co- 

vetouſneſs, &c. are natural, we do not miſ- 
apply the expreſſion ;. becauſe we too oſten 
find in ourſelves a ſtrong propenſity and in- 
clination to theſe and ſuch like Vices: but to 
fay that Mankind are naturally wiſe, reli- 
gious and good, is a notorious abuſe. of the 
Term, and every Man's own Experience will 

convince him, that theres n raus 
than truth in it. 

I da not ſay that whey: we o ſpeak of ne- 
wal Reaſon, natural Faculties, natural 
Abilities; cc. that then e abuſe the word, 
and make it expreſſive of ſome ſenſe ot 
meaning of which it is not properly capable; 

ſor. Nat ure undoubtedly is endow d with theſe 
and ſuoh like Accompliſhnients. I mean, it 
is capable of having, retaining, and impro- 
ving them; and if it had them not, Mankind 
vou d but be another Species of Rgntes, and 
in many reſpects of the worſt fort; too: but 
ſurely there's a wide difference between theſe, 
and what are properly call d moral Duties, 
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between what. 4s « to, And, as it WETEs 
inſeparable from; human Nature, and what, 
It cannot attain to and come at the knowledge 
of, but by the uſe. of Means. They may, 
it s true, be call d natural, when Senſation, 
Reflection, Information, and the like, have 
imprinted them upon our Minds, and repre- 
ſented them to us as compatible with human 
Reaſon ; that is, when they appear to us 
reaſonable Duties, and we are fully con- 
vinc d, from that conſideration, of the Ohli- 
gation we lie under to adhere; to and per- 
form them. Theſe are properly Moral, which, 
reſpect the Manders, Demeanour, or out 
ward Behaviour of Men with gegard to Duty, 
and which, according to the beſt Light and 
Information they can get, are indiſpenſibly 
nęceſſary; whereas what is properly natural, 
is a kind of Endo wment or Accompliſhment 
inſeparable, as it were, ſrom Nature, and 
wants no other reaſon to be givenſſot it, but 
that We are ſo diſpos d and inclind. For 
inſtance: When I ſay ſuch a Man has a quick 
Apprehenſion, a retentive Memory, a good 
Underſtanding, c. mean no more chan that 
hes endo- d hy Nature, or 14547 ally. en- 
dow d, witk ſuch Qualifications and Accom- 
pliſnments: but when [ ſay he's a ſober, ho: 
neſt and religious Man, my meaning is, that 
Reaſon, or natural Conſcience, tells him he 
ought ſo to he; that is, it's his intereſt to be 
ſo in all theſe. zeſpects, 2 and that h _ 
x 4 to, 
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ſo, he's often forced to att againſt the Sug ; 
geſtions of Nature to retain and improve 
theſe good Qualities, © 

Jo act by natural Impulſe or inſtinct 6hly, 
is to ſuppoſe Man a mere Machine, à kind 
of Clock-work, agitated by tome-' Primum 
mobile, or main Spring which neceſſarily 
moves the whole Syſtem; but to Togpore- 
him a rational Agent, <ndow'd with — — 
cities to diſtinguiſh between Good and Evi 
Right and Wrong, is to ſuppoſe him a nd 
of Governour or Controller of himſelf; one 
that is liable to do amiſs, and at the ſame 
time capable of countermanding and reſtrain- 
ing himſelf, or one that labours under a 
powerful impetus or inclination to Follbw 
Nature, but knows that it's both his Duty 
and Intereſt, in many — to Tack” ent 
and ſteer another Courſ 
For theſe and ſuch like Reaſons, ig think 
thoſe that have confounded Nie was and 
Moral, and treated them as one and the 
ſame, ſet out wrong, in that they have not 
diſtinguiſh'd'!'which is which, but ſeem. all 
along ta fuppoſe that they have both one 
— — one tendency + whereas th 

all points of 'Duty the vefy 10 

verſe one to another, and ſeem to have mueh 
the ſame relation as there is between the 
Sun and the World, or the Soul and the Body 3 | 
that is, the one is to inform; actuate, and 
Trans A; _ wherever Nature 


is 
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js liable to digreſs, or be at a ſtand for w f 
of knowing what it ou Ph to do, e 
rality, or the rational Knowledge of Duty, 


(which is only attainable by. the uſe of 


Means) interpoſes to direct and inform it. 
Ihe buſineſs of Nature goes no ſarther 


than to direct us in the Offices and Duties 


of a natural Life,” and this is little more than 
what the Brutes by inſtinct are enclin'd to; 
but Morality) teaches us how to demean 
outſelves in all the relations we have to o- 


thers, and by recommending this or that 


Duty, as conſiſtent with Reafon, lays there. 
by an Obligatioti upon us to comply with it. 
Every Duty therefore that comes thus re- 
commended, and which Mankind cannot 
= eau ſabmit to as ſoon as ever 

admits of it, is a moral Duty s ; for, 
as — op Taylor has obſery'd ®, < whatever” 


« ig commanded in the Scriptures of the 


4 New Teſtament to all Mankind, is either 
ce Moral in its nature, or is ſo by adoption: 
« which laſt Clauſe 1 put in, ſays he, by 
«reafon of the Sacraments, and ſome glo- 
e rigus Appendages of Morality, and herojcal 
„Ads of Charity commanded by Chriſt ; 
ce the obſervation of which, alchs' it be not 
« Moral, or of prime natural Neceſſity, yet 
« becauſe they arc commanded by Chrift, 
oh whoſe Lawi 4 to rd us ag Bonn! as the 
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« Sun and Moon endure: 0 u Christians, 
« and to all whom the notice of, them do ar- 
4 rive, it is all one in reſpect of — Duty, 
« =, ath no real difference i in the Eyent 

0 gs.” 

If what is given in charge to all Mankind, 
= what none are exempt , hes the Obli- 
gation of obſerving, 28 ſoon ; as they are con- 
Vine d that it is their Duty, be not a moral 

Law, Im at a loſs to . what the Term 
means. The Decalogue is no more moral 
than any other Precepts in the Bible, if we 
confound naturaſ and moral, and make em 
ſynonimous Expreſſions, ſignifying the Ame 
things; for who ever would. have th 
that all or any of theſe Yar. were. _=_ | 
3 Obligation, had not they been N 

inc d that God expreſſly commanded t | 
as if from. thence: they are call d 2 
then all others are fo, 7— come A recom 
mended.. From whence it both follows. that 
natural and moral are words of a very dif- 
ferent ſignification, and that every Duty is 
moral as well as the ten Commandments, 
when it appears that LN enjoin d it, as 
he did them. For what is e but a Lau- 
of God re ſpocting ſome Duty: which he cx- 
preſſſy 2 7 ni us 6.19 mm? what is na- 
tural, but ſame or impulſe of Mind, 
which we 2445 do without any ſuch 
expreſs or egy bt Law? If we were under 


2 an unavoidable Neceſſity of belicning in one 
God 


4 
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Gad only, and could not be induced tothink 


that there can be more ; if it was as im- 


poſlible for us to treat, his Name, 'Titles, or. 
Attributes with diſreſpect and irreverence, 
as torun into danger when we ſee and may 
lawfully avoid it; then, indeed I'd ſay, that 
theſe; and ſuch like Precepts are natural 
Duties. But if we are liable to, run into the 
very reverſe; if it has been controverted 


whether there are many Gods, or none at 


all; and if the generality of Mankind were 
more inclin d to believe that there were 
maay, than but one only; then Tthink we may 
conclude, that the belief of one is not a 
natural, but a moral Duty ; and that in ſo 

expreflingourſelves, we are guilty of as great 
an Abſurdity almoſt, as the ,Deifts are in 
imagining. that he never made any but a 


natural (as may 105 it) Revelanen, ad bis 


Will. 

21 do. not ſee — Principle __ is ia 
Nature, to induce a Man to believe that there 
is any God at all. : Clemens Alexandrinus 
mentions one Bafilides that was of this Opiz 
nion, and quotes Halent inus for faying, that 
there are ſuperfluous Precepts both in the 
Old and New Teſtament, , becauſe a 


| may be ſav d by Nature without them; and 


that without the. coming. of Chriſt; Nature 
in due time would have ſhone out and re- 
cover its original Luſtre and Beauty. But 
the good Man Man himſelf, it's plain, was of 
15 another. 
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another Mind, in ſaying, that if the coming 
of Chriſt was Becsfaf for that Occaſion, 
theſe boaſted Properties of Nature wou'd 
— 4 vaniſh and diſappear. By which 
he undoubtedly means,” that if Mankind by 
Nature cou d either have known God, or any 
Lv of Duty relating to him, there had been 

need of any further Information but this 
was abſolutely impoſſible; Nature cou d not, 
was not able to — them any ſuch AMC. 
tance, and therefore the coming of Chriſt 
was neceſſary, to inſpire them with that 
Knowledge of God and their Duty, which 
otherwiſe it was impoſſible for them to at- 
tain to. 11 Has I. 

But I have already ſhewn' how the Relief 
of z God 'was preſery'd and kept up in the 
World. It's very certain that Nature, pro- 
perly ſo call d; had no hand in it; and that 
if it had been leſt to itſelf, without fuch 
means of inſormation as were then made 
uſe of; if this Notion had not been incul- 
cated and recommended from Father to Son, 
for many Generations, immediately aſter the 
Creation; Mankind had had no more Notion 
of a Creator than thoſe Beaſts that X; enocrates 
had the ſanie indulgent Opinion of *, namely, 
that he war not without hopes that even 
they had ſome Knowledge of God. I be- 
lieve wanne 7 * Nature had been wr to 


5 | her- 
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| herſelf, ſhe had been equally. kind to both; 
that is, given Mankind juſt as much and no 


more, than ſhe has given the Beaſts: but 
as there's a wide difference in their reſpective 


Capacities, Deſignations and Ends, as they 


were both created pe with reſpect to 
thoſe different Purpoſes they were differently 
deſign d for, we muſt. ſuppoſe that Mankind 
had vaſtly the preheminence. But whether 
they are not now, in their natural State, ſunk 
down, if poſſible, to a degree below them ; 
whether they are not in their Inclinations 
and natural Paſſions, without ſome expreſs 
and politive Law to reſtrain them, the 
greater Beaſts of the two, is to me beyond 
all. queſtion, and I'm of opinion (to uſe the 
Words of Mr. Hollaſton) that © were it not 


| ce for that ſenſe of Virtue which is principally 


« preſery'd (io far as it is preſerv'd) by na- 
« tional Forms and Habits of Religion,” (to 
which FI add national Laws and Rule s of 
Government) © Men wou'd ſoon loſe all 
« ſenſe of Religion, Order and Oeconomy, 
« and run wild, prey upon one another, and 
« go what elſe the worſt of Savages do . 

And now having mention d this Author, 
J myſt not let him paſs without ſome Animad- 


verſions, which as a Delineator of the Reli- 
gion of Nature, and the laſt I know upon 


that Subject, neceſſarily fall under Conſi- 
der ation in purſuance of my preſent Under- 
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taking, I had gone through at leaſt half of 
this Work before eyer 1 read any one part 
of his Book; and the Reaſon why 1 did 
ſo, was, becauſe I wou'd not be biaſs'd by 
what he might ſay, as ſuppoſing him to be 
on my fide of the Queſtion; eſpecially con- 
ſidering, that the very firſt thing he under- 
takes to anſwer, is, whether there is really 
any ſuch thing as Natural Religion proper- 
Þ and , Upca my very open- 
ing the Book, and ſeeing that Queſtion pro- 
d, I took it for granted that he had an- 
Pac it directly, 175 1 all e Pro- 
oſitions which his Friend A. F. Eſq; made 
fo him, and, deſited his Opinion 2 ets 
effeQually anſwer'd, as well as that. But 
when Icame to read the Book (which 1 have 
done more than once) I found myſelf egre- 
gioully miſtaken, in every one of them; 
and that inſtead of conſidering what a Man 
wou'd be, was he left to -himſelf © without 
Information, Hint or Direction, he bas 
only obſerved what he is, and cannot but be, 
with thele Helps. He has told us what Truth 
is, and wherein it re ſpects the ſeyeral Rela- 
tions we ſtand in to God, and to one another; 


1 
. 


buthe hasnot told us how we come by it, or 
whether it's an original Endowmentand Qua- 


1 


Aity of the Mind, inherent in and inſepara- 
ble from. it, or is attainable by exteriour 
means. It's true he ſays, that © in f 
. reaſoning, nothing is required but to la 
S 2 


— 
& gte ps in a due order, firmly connected and 
ce expreſsd properly without flouriſh, and to 
« arrive at Truth by the ſhorteſt and cleareſt 
& Gradation that we can. By this, I ſuppoſe, 
he means, and I'm convinc d he does, that it's 
an acquir d, and not an innate Principle, and 
is only attainable, as Mr. Locke ſays of it, 
a by Joining and ſeparating of Signs, as the 
Things ſignified by them do agree or diſ- 
« agree one with another. And if this is the 
caſe, how has he delineated the Religion of 
Nature, but by Rules and Meaſures taken 
from the Laws, Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of 
Nations? And how came they by theſe, but 
either by the Example and Practice of pre- 
ceeding Ages, or by ſome poſit ive and expreſs 
Revelation from God himſelf, or ſome one 
pretending to act by his Commiſſion? Is the 
calling Morals and Principles, thus influenc d 
and thus recommended, Natural Religion? 
Are the Obſervations and Remarks which 
we make of the Opinions and Practices of 
Mankind under. the beſt Information and 
cleareſt Conviction, to be characteriz d and 
diſtinguiſn d by the Religion of Nature? 


II , then all Duties Whatſoever will fall 
under this Denomination, and nothing can 


be recommended as ſuch, or be receiv d as a 
common Obligation reſpecting all Mankind, 
but what Nature muſt have the credit of be- 


ing the Parent of; whereas, in reality, no- 


thing but a baſe and infamous Brood of dege- 
n 3 nerate 


lon 
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«& adds he, ſince he tells us not how or oy 
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_ . nerate, unmanly and unmannerly Paſſions, 


Herd of vile irregular and ungovernable At. 
fections, are her genuine and proper Iſſue; 


and if ſhe was not reſtrain d by ſome poſitive 


and expreſs Laws, if ſhe had not Rules pre- 
ſcribd her what to do, and how to demean 
herſelf in all parts of Duty whatſoever, ſhe'd 
be the moſt notorious and infamous Strumpet, 
the moſt laſcivious and debauch'd Proſtitute 
that ever appear d inthe viſible Creation. 
_ 'This learned Gentleman obſerves, that 
& Plato makes Virtue to conſiſt in ſuch. a 
«likeneſs to God, as we are capable of; but, 


» 


«what means we may attain to this likeric 


& ve are little the wiſer in point of Practice. 


Nor can I think that Pythagoras did this 
for him, when much the ſame Queſtion was 
put to him, in anſwering tay aAnYevwer, that 
; (as III venture to 7 it) F they ſpeak 
and act according to Truth. For till Men 
know what zs Truth, how can thsy come to 
the Practice of it? and if in the Practice of 
it conſiſts a liłeneſi to God, they are never 
like to accompliſh the End, till firſt of all 
they, uſe the means; and if Nature does 
not dire& and inform them in that Point, how 
is it poſſible that ever ſhe ſhould be able to 
aſſiſt and help them in the other? 
Right Reaſon, ſays he, is found by the 
« right Uſe of our rational Faculties, and is 
the ſame with Truth; bat while every one 


„r 


E 
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LA) 
& pretends that his Reaſon is right, it leaves 
room for many Diſputes, and oppoſite 
c e Here the Thing pinches; 
for if every Man will have his own Reaſon- 
ing to be right, be it ever ſo oppoſite and 
contradictory to another Man's, what is there 
in Nature to diſtinguiſh between them ? or 
how ſhall it be known which is which, with- 
out ſome expreſs Law to determine the Dif- 


| ference? 


They, Who contenting themſelves, 
« ſays he, with ſuperficial and tranſient 
« 'Views, deduce the Difference between 


Good and Evil from the common Conſent 


« of Mankind, and certain Principles that 
« are born with us, put the matter upon a 
« very infirm foot; for it is much to be ſuſ- 
« pected there are no ſuch. innate Maxims 
« as they pretend, but that the Impreſſions 
« of Education are miſtaken for them.” Ve- 
ry well: if this is the Caſe, where is this Rel 
gion of Nature _ undertaken to 
delineate ? How is that Moral Good and 


Evil to be diſtinguiſh d, wherein he makes 


Religion to conſiſt? Why, in underſtanding 
a true Propoſition and Matter of Fact, and 


comparing not only Words, but alſo Actions 


with them. A fine way to teach the com- 
mon herd of Mankind how to come at the 
uſe of their natural Faculties! as if true 
Propoſitions and Matter of Fact were not 
the very ee ee Gifrath 
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6 wind of few; or as if every one was an 
eye witneſs and a judge of theſe things, 


| however prevented hy the intervention of 


Time, diftance of Place, prevalency of Ha- 
bit arid Cuſtom, or the want of proper Qua- 
Ifications and Accompliſhments to judge 
rightly of them. 
The perfect Knowledge of Coo and 
Evil is undoubtedly the Foundation eB all 
Religion, becauſe in doing the one, and 
e the other, in praiſing Virtue and 
orring Vice, in obeying what God has 
— * and abſtaining ſtom what he 
has forbid, Religion cannot but, muſt, conſiſt. 
But how ſhall we be able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the one and the other? how dall we 
know a true Propoſition from one that is 
falſe, a Cheat from an honeſt Man, an Im- 
poſtor from a Prophet, a Miracle «Jag: 
gle, cc. Here all the difficulty lies; and 
whether there is any thing in Nature cable J 
of determining it, whether Mankind have not 


all along been liable to be deceiv'd and 


mis. led in theſe Points, is beyond all queſtion : 
which is a'plain Indication, I think, that 
true Propo, ions and Matters of Fatt are 
not always attain d to but by long Expe- 


Tiemce and hard Labour; and that Nature, 


that is Reaſon, cannot abſolutely determine 
_ is ne cannot exa 8 


. den Wrong, till 
iments and Ob. 


— | ſtructions, 


( 115 ) 
ſtructions, till all Paffions and Prejudices, all 
Inclinations to deceive, and Capacities of be- 
ing deceiv d, are firſt remov d. 

That to invade another Man's Property, 
and to take from him by Force or Violence 
that which is his Right, is an Act of Op- 
preſſion and Injuſtice, is a true Propoſition ; 
and that King Charles I. or his Subjects (be 
it which it will) did this, is a Matter of 
Fact. yet, I imagine, that it's a contro- 
verted Point with ſome People to this day, 
hich of the two was really in fault, and 
muſt continue fo, as far as I fee, to the 
World's end, if Men are not better diſpos'd, 
or more capable to determine the matter 
than they appear to be at preſent. 

Inſtances of this kind are innumerable, and 
I dare appeal to the beſt and wiſeſt of Men, 
whether it's poſſible that a Man can at once 
ſee through and be convinc'd of the Truth and 
Reality of them; and if they can not, whe- 
ther that Religion which this learned Gentle- 
man eſtabliſhes upon them, is to be reputed 
natural or not. I've the Vanity to think, that 
they'll be of my mind, and ſay it's acquir'd, 
and not natural; and the rather ſo, becauſe 
Moral Good and Evil being, as Mt, Locke 
obſerves, © the conformity or diſagreement 


„ of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law, 


« whereby Good and Evil is drawn on us 
from the Will and Power of the Law. 

maker; if we ve no Notion, no flatural 
8 885 3-4 « Idea 
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Idea of ſuch a Law-maker, as he elſe- 
« where argues, it's impoſſtble to have a No- 
« tion of a Law, and an Obligation to ob- 
« {crve dt. ET pr ELITE 

But I'm apt to imagine that this Gentle- 
man, as well as ſome other learned and ju- 
dicious. Writers upon this Subject, mean, no 
more by Natural, than what, upon a fair 
and candid Examination, appears Reaſonable; 
that is, what' all Mankind are able to ac- 


count for from the dictates of Reaſon, with- 


out having recourſe to the expreſs Will and 
Authority of God, only to enforce the Practice 
of it. For inſtance, to do as we'd be done 
by, is of natural Obligation, and conſequent- 
ly a part of natural Religion, becauſe as 
ſoon as ever.the Duty is propos'd to us, we 
ſee at once the reaſonableneſs of it, and can- 
not but own it to be incumbent upon us, 
tho' the expreſs Will of God, that we ſhou d 
do ſo, was never urgd: whereas in poſitiue 
Duties, Duties that we cannot account for but 
from the expreſs and poſitive Command of 
God, ſuch as the two Sacraments under the 
Goſpel, and ſeveral ritual Ordinances under 
the Law, we muſt either account for theſe 
upon ſuch an Authority, or Reaſon cannot 
comprehend them; we muſt either argue 
from ſome. poſitive and expreſs Law that the 
obſervance of them is a Duty, or no Reaſon 
what ſoever can perſuade. or induce us to be- 


liere that they are ſuch. Hence it is, I pre- 


». *$2 4 1 — } ſume, 


i IF] 
ſame, that Dr. Ti/lotſon ſays, That “ the 
by Principles of natural Religion are the 
« Foundation of that which is reveal d.“ 
For unleſs we be firſt firmly perſuaded of the 


Providence of God, and of his particular 


Care of Mankind ; unleſs we have right No- 
tions of Him, and of his Perfections, how 
can we ſuppoſe that he has made any Re- 
velation of his Will to us, or that he expects 
any returns of Obedience and Duty ſrom us 
ſuitable thereunto? 

But take the word natural in this Senſe, 
(and it muſt have this, if it has any, when it 


relates to Religion and Duty) yet it's as far 


— 


from anſwering the Purpoſes of the Deiſte, 
as it is when it is taken for Innate. For if 
Men'cannot come at the Knowledge of fuch 


Duties as natural Reaſon itſelf is able to com- 


prehend and fee the force of, without being 
firſt told of them, and having them propos d 
to em; if all Knowledge that is in the 

world, whether ſpeculative or practical, 
has been attain d by r Improvements 
and flow Progreſs; it Education, Example, 
c. have ever induced Men to think and 


act as thoſe they live among and converſe 


with; and, in a word, if Men would be 


Brutes, Brutes I mean in Underftanding and 


Knowledge, if humane Society and Fellow- 
ſhip did not ſuggeſt and recommend to them 
a rational Converſation and Deportment : then 
Ichink we may | conclude, that even hie 

I 3 | Religion, 
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Religion, this natural Knowledge of Good 


and Evil which the Deiſts are ſuch ſtrenu- 


dus Advocates for, is all reyeal'd and re- 


commended by external Converſation and 


Modes of Living; and that Turks, Heathens, 


Jews and Chriſtians are all poſſeſs d of it, if 
this be that which they contend for. For the 


Laws, Cuſtoms, and Conſtitutions of Na- 
tions, can at any time make, and have always 
made, ſuch a Religion; and | believe it not 


difficult to prove, that what Men have long 


been habituated and accuſtomed to,. they've 


at laſt look d upon it as a Law of Nature, and 
every way as obligatory as any uncontrovert» | 


ed Duty whatſoever. Such is the prevalen- 


cy of Cuſtom, ſuch the influence of Edu- 
cation; and if Nature in this caſe is to be 


depended upon, then all Mankind are right, 
be their Opinions and Practices ever ſo op- 
poſite; and all are equally wiſe, wiſe I mean 
unto Salvation, let their Thoughts of the 
Ds and Modes of Worſhip be what they 
wi | 
I'd fain know of the Deifts, if they 
think the Natives of America, in this re- 


ſpect, as wiſe as themſelves ; Ne if not, 


whether there is not a Neceſlity of uſing pro- 
per Means to make em ſo. If ſuch Means 
muſt be uſed, and they cannot be ſo with- 
out the uſe of Means, pray what is this but 
a Revelation to ſuch People? and wherein 


daes it differ from that of the Goſpel, or any 


3 other 
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- other Diſpenſation, — in ſome particular 


Circumſtances, which are not probably eſ- 
ſential to the main Scope and Deſign of. the 
Undertaking ?- But here I am liable to fall in 
with my former Arguments; and therefore 
here VI op, till theſe Gentlemen are pleas d 
to let us know what they mean by natural 
Religion, if 1 have miſtaken it, and where- 
in it differs from that which is reveal d: for 
Im inclin'd to think, that it's in all material 
reſpects the ſame, and differs in nothing but 
Myſteries and Miracles, without the one of 
which there can be no ſuch thing as Religion 
proſeſs d in the World; and without the other, 
it wou d be very difficult (unleſs by com- 
pulſion and neun to enſoroe and recom- 
_ 1. 
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IN CE the foregoing Sheets were fi- 
niſh'd, and ready for: the Preſs, the 
Author has ſeen Mr. Chubb's Diſconrſe 
concerning. Reaſon, with regard to Religion 
and Divine Revelation; wherein that Gen- 
tleman endeayours, to: prove, that Reaſon 
either 4s, or 'elſe ought tobe; a ſufficient: 
Guide in Matters of Religion. If he means 
that Reaſon rightly inform d and influenced; 
is ſuch a Guide; or, that being aſſiſted and ] 
directed by divine Revelation, it becomes a 
proper Judge of what ought to be believed 
and practiſed, and what ' ought not; if his 
Meaning is, that all Revelation ought to be 
examin'd and determin'd*by, Reaſon, and 
that nothing is to be admitted as a Duty 
either in Theory or Practice, but what a 
good Reaſan may be render'd for: his Aſſer- | 
tion is very juſt, and not to be objected a- f 
gainſt; nay, it's what every reaſonable Man, 
that is, every Man under the influence of 
right Reaſon, cannot but readily aſſent to. 
Becauſe it's reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God 


KK endow'd us with that very excellent and 
> 1 55 uſe ſul 


i | 
uſeful. Faculty, to make us capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing between Right and Wrong, 
Good and Evil, and of knowing or diſcern-' 
ing what Truths are worthy of him, and fit 
for reaſonable Creatures to receive and em- 
brace, and what are not. But if, by that 
Propoſition, he means that Mankind have 
natural Abilities of knowing and doing their 
Duty, independent of all Revelation; if he 
ſuppoſes them capable of diſcerning and 
judging of Right and Wrong, Good and 
Evil, Truth and Error, without any pre- 
vious Information or Fuggeſtion: If he ima- 
gines them capable of knowing their Duty 
in all reſpects as well without, as with, any 
Revelation; let him but look back into the 
Heathen World before the Promulgation of 
Chriſtianity, and be may there ſee,” that they 
were neither capable of retaining this Know- 
ledge, nor yet of recovering it when they 
had Toft it. But this fatal Blunder he im- 
putes to thoſe plaguy © Prieſts Oracles, and 
s pretended divine Revelations of that time; 

« and that theſe, and theſe only; introduced 
& all thoſe vile and abominable things both in 
« Speculation and Practice, which prevail d 
«© amongſt them, and which, if they had 
« attended to and follow'd their Reaſon, 
« they cou d not poſſibly have fallen into.” 
All this may pgſſily be very true; but then 
Mr. Chubb ought to have conſiderd, that 
they had in a great meaſure loſt their * 
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that is, entertain d and imbibed wrong No- 
tions of God, and their Duty to him; or how ·m 
can it be ſuppos d that they could have been 
liable to be mis- led by ſuch notorious De- 


| buders and Deluſions ? It's not eaſy to ima- 


gine that Men wou d ſuffer their Eyes to be 
put out, in order to be more ſafely led about 
and conducted by their pretended Guides. 
It coud never be, that they d proſtitute their 
Reaſon to the moſt ridiculous and anrea- 
ſonable Suggeſtions of e Prieſts, or 
that they'd Taſer themſelves perſuaded 


that there was or cou'd be any Divinity in a 
ſenſeleſs and ſtupid 2 —— they knew 


before (which the do, if they knew 
any thing) that i ut bg 5, he muſt 
1 La inviſible and incomprehenſible. 

But this Gentleman ſays, that they did not 
attend to and follow their Reaſon; or if 
they had attended to and follow 4 their 
Reaſon, they cou d not po oh have fallen 
into ſuch Abſurdities. Very true; yet there 
is juſt as much in this notable Remark, as if 
he had ſaid, if Men wou'd always be good, 
they d never be bad; or if they'd, always 
take care to act reaſonably, they d never 


8 be, For by not dey — to and 


ing their Reaſon, he ſuppoſes them 

1915 to . mis- led by Prejudice and Paſſion, 
and conſequently capable of acting very oppo» 
ſitely to, and inconſiſtently with, Reaſon: and 
if this is the cafe, how can he fairly make it 
out, 


( 123 ) 
out, that Reaſon of itſelf, and without Re- 
velation, is or 9 75 to be a ſufficient Guide 
in Matters of Religion? when by his own 
Oonceſſion it's ſo very liable to Miſapprehen- 
ſion and Abuſe... Im willing to think, he 
only means it is ſo when it is rightly in- 
form d, and kept under a right Oeconomy; 
and if this is the caſe, what better Methods 
cou'd be taken to reſtore it to its proper 


Office and Duty, when it had ſo egregiouſl 

digreſs d, than a divine Kae un 
what can better ſupport it with Credit and 
Reputation therein, than the receiving and 
ſubmitting to that Revelation which has 
evidently manifeſted its Divinity by fo 
doing ? | di 1526 2 
© That Reaſon alone is a ſiſſicient Guide, is 
manifeſtly falſe ; but that it ought to be ſo, 
is very true. But will any Man have the 
hardineſs to ſay, that this is chargeable upon 
God, or that the er Conſtitution of 
things are very defettive; or that Man zs 
unfairly and unequally dealt with, becauſe 
it is not ſo? If my Father leaves me a good 
Eſtate, takes care to repleniſh my Mind 
with uſeful Knowledge, and puts me in a 
way to ſupport. and demean my ſelf with 
Credit and Reputation while I am in the 
World; muſt the fault lay at his door, 
is he to be blamed, if I ſquander and 
miſ-apply theſe Bleſſings? Or if from a crazy 
Stamina, or ill Conſtitution of Body in my 


Father, 


# 
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ather, contracted by a looſe, irregulat and 


diſorderly Life,” 1 fenkbly* ſeel my own 
Health prejudiced and impaix d; muſt 1 


dlaſphemotilly charge God with my Fathers 


Folly and my Misfortune, and tell him that 
I am wnfairly and unequally dealt with; in 
having ſuch a Father, and that he himfelf'is 
O too, in being ſubject and giving way to 
fuch fooliſh* and diſtemper'd © Paſſions ? A 
very pretty way indeed of expoſtulating with 
y Maker ! and a remarkable Inftance of 
25 Equity and Imparriality of human Reaſon, 
that can fo tamely ſhift the blame from” off 
0 and lay it upon r/e original Conſtitu- 
n of things; that is (if 1 underftand the 
Expoclion) upon God! _ 
Is it unequal" and unreaſonable, Mr 2 
that Mankind ſboutd ſtill be accountable for 


their Actiout, aud ſboul be rewarded” or 


4 mn another World," according E 


they behav'd themſelves in this? What 


Capacities did they loſe in Adam, but what 
they might ſtill have retain d if it had not 
been their own immediate ſault? Who will 
fay, that has 'z Faculty of knowing Good 
and Evil; and has withal the liberty of 
chufing the one, and refuſing the other, that 
another's in fault if he makes a wrong Choice ? 
Who ever was known to blame his Father 
for conveying to him an Inheritance of ſoot- 
ith and diflemperd Paſſions, that knows and 


Neude that his Grandfather conyey'd the 


ſame 
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fame to him? And who but you, Sir, and. 


thoſe of your Complexion, had eyer the. 


aſſurance to ſay, that all this is owing to 


the original unequal Conſtitution of things? 


But I did not deſign this by way of Letter; 
having no inclination to engage in Contro- 


verſy, nor any intent to anſwer your Book, 
further than what concerns the foregoing 


Obſervations. Only by the way, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that God's ſaying, Behold, the 


Man is become as one of us, to know Good 
and. Evil, is fo far from ſhewing that his 
diſcerning Faculty was improud by the 


Fall, that it refers to what the Serpent had 


before ſuggeſted to the Woman, ( your Eyes 
ſhall be opened, and ye or be as Gods, 
knowing Good and Evil;) and implies that 
Knowledge indeed which the Tempter had 
foretold wou'd enſue thereupon; but not 
that, by any means, which the deluded Wo- 
man was in expectation of. Where's the 
Improvement then that this Knowledge made 
or was likely to make in Adam's diſcerning 


Faculties? Was the experimental Knowledge 


of Evil likely to be, or procure, any Ad- 
vantage to a Man that before knew nothing 
but good? Or does Mr. C. perceive ſo little 


propenſity to, or ſenſe of, Evil in himſelf, 


as to imagine it differs nothing from that 


Knowledge of Evil which is attributed to 


God ? Surely he mightily forgot himſelf 
when he made the Compariſon, and talk'd of 
N * 


! 
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believe that it could not poſſibly admit of any 
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the Improvement; for if he believes the Re- 
lation to be true, or that Adam ſo fell, as is 
there accounted for, and that God made that 
Remark and Obſervation upon it; he muſt 


ſuch Interpretation ; but that the Knowledge 
which Adam acquird by that Act of Diſ- 
obedience, was, muſt be, vaſtly different 
from the Knowledge of God in the fame 
reſpect. But here, are evident footſteps of 
Reaſon without Revelation! here are ſuch 


manifeſt Inconſiſtencies, Contradictions, and 


8 


Cavils, as Reaſon cannot but be guilty of, 
when it ſets forth without its Guide Almoſt 
every Argument that this Gentleman has ad- 
vanc d, is a plain Proof of the Perſpicuity of 


his Reaſon, and that it fangs entirely upon 


its own bottom, without any other ſupport 
whatſoever. It's true, he does not profets nor 
pretend to be an Enemy to divine Revela- 
tion, but ſeems to imply in one particular 
Paſſage, that the Chriſtian Religion is a ra- 
tional Syſtem ; and in this we ought charitably 
to ſuppoſe, (if he had dropt no Innuendo 
to the contrary) that he was in earneſt. But 
took back and conſider how he treats the 
Fall of Adam; obſerve his Anſwer to the 
Objection, wherein it is ſaid, that divine 
Juſtice was ſatisfied by the Sufferings and 


Death of Chrift, Kc. and then tell me if 


he has given any one inſtance of his real 
Belief of ſuch a Revelation, or that he takes 
h it 
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and procure for me. My Reaſon tells ay, 
. | that, 


„„ 


it to be a rational Syſtem, as is pretendedly , 


intimated. No, far from it; for he ſays 
plainly, that ſuch Points are fo far from being 
diſtover'd by Reaſon, that they are repug- 
nant to it; and that nothing can be more 
« repugnant to Reaſon, than that God ſhou'd 
remove his Diſpleaſure from one Perſon 
« that is guilty, and lay it upon another; 
or, in his own Words, by the Sufferings of 


« another that is innocent. To do this, he 


calls unequal and unreaſonable. 


A very pretty Gentleman ! What, muſt. 


God be charg d with doing an unequal and 
unreaſonable thing, becauſe it's beyond the 


limits of his Comprehenſion? Shall the 


thing formed ſay to him that formed it, why 
haft thou made me thus? Will any one have 
the impudence to ſay, that it was an unequal 
and unreaſonable thing in God to lay on 
Chrift the Iniquities of us all? Or was it fo 
in God, to grant a general Amneſty and Par- 
don, upon that Conſideration, for the re- 
miſſion of Sins that are paſt, upon con- 
dition that Mankind will comply with ſuch 
terms of Obedience and Duty as he is pleas'd 
to propoſe, for the time to come? 

My Reaſon tells me, that it's an Inſtance of 
inexpreſſible Goodneſs in God to pardon Sin 
upon any terms whatſoever,and that it is much 


more ſo to pardon it upon ſuch terms as he 


himſelf was graciouſly pleas d to propoſe to, 


I». 


—— 
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that, being a Criminal, I had no Merit of 
my own to plead, no Recompence in my 
ſelf to make, that cou'd be in any reſpect 
adequate to the heinouſneſs of my Guilt ; and 

it tells me withall, if I do not mightily 
| miſtake, that if God wou'd not pardon me 
without ſuch a Recompence and Satisfaction 
from human Nature as was not in my-power, 
nor in any Man's elſe, in my unhappy Cir- 
cumſtances, to make; that then it was bighly 
reaſonable, extremely good and gracious in 
him to procure and accept of one that was 
in all reſpects duly qualify d and accom- 
pliſh'd to do it for me. And ſhall I blaſ 
phemouſly preſume to ſay, that this is un- 
equal and unreaſonable ? Dare I have the 
Impudence to aver, that God diiſlibes the In- 
nocent, and 2 the Guilty, becauſe he 
requires Satisfaction for Sin from the ſame 
200 ature, and in the ſame innocent State in 
which it was firſt committed? Is it for me, 

a poor, abject, worthleſs Criminal, that ſtand 
arraign'd, accus'd, and condemn d, to tell 
my Judge, that he approves the Guilty, and 
condemns the Innocent, becauſe he declares 
me pardon d, and gives me my Life, upon an 
equitable Recompenſe, and Satisſaction made 
for me? And yet in this very way, and with 
 thofe very Characters and Expreſſions, does 
this Gentleman treat God, for, what I call, 
and every ' reaſonable, conſi derate Chriſtian 
will do ſo too, bis L ME in Chriſt 
Few. 


ll 


Bu. if 
I wonder by what Figure of Speech it is 
(tho I'm all this while digreſſing from my 
firſt Purpoſe) that © Men are ſaid to be 
4 ſharers in the Benefits of Chrift's Death, 
hen they are ſharers in the Benefits of 
that divine Miſſion, which he laid down 
« his Life to maintain.” If Chriſt only laid 


_ down his Life to maintain his divine Miſſion, 


in what Senſe are we to underſtand thoſe 

Titles and Characters of a Mediator, a Pro- 
pitiatian, a Sacrifice, a Paſſover, &c. by 
which he's repreſented and ſet forth to us? 
St. Pant ſays that he died for us, that we 
are juſiified by his Blood, that we were re- 

concil'd to God by his Death, and that by 
bir Righteoufneſs, the free Gift came upon 
all Men unto Juſtification of Life. "Theſe 
and ſuch like Expreſſions imply, one wou'd 
think, ſomewhat more than the bare laying 
down his Life in Defence of bis Miſſion, 
and cannot well fignify leſs than that he 
.-recoucild us to God, or made ſatisfattion 
for the Sins of the Warld, by 1o doing. 
But it's very likely that this Doctrine is re- 
pig nant to his Reaſon, and therefore to be 
rejected, and a Figure of Speech introduc'd 
in its room, in order to reconcile Scripture 
and Reaſon, and to make God's Diſpenſa- 
tions truckle to our apprehenſions, that he 
may appear to do nothing that is either un- 

3 or unreaſonalle. For my part I can 
ſee no Figure in the Speech at all, unleſs 
vil! 9 af 
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it be a Catachreſis according to his Gloſs 


and Interpretation; and if he will not have 
it that Chriſt redeem d us to God by his 
Blood in any other Senſe, but by laying 
down his Life in Defence of his Miſſion; 
if he will have no Sacrifice, no Oblation or 
Satisfaction in that his Suffering; if he will 
have him only to die in Defence of his Doc- 


trine, (for ſo indeed I underſtand the Ex- 
preſſion) then I can ſee no more Merit in his 
Death, than is in any other good Man's that 


ſuffers for the Truth; or that the Death of 


his Apoſtles, who ſuffer'd for the ſame Truth 


too, was any leſs a propitiatory Sacrifice 


than his was. | 


In this manner do Men go about to inter- 
pret and explain Scripture, when they can- 


not overthrow it, and juſt ſo is divine Reve- 
lation to be treated, if it is not in all reſpects 


ſubſervient to human Reaſon, and appears 
as legible by the dim Light of that Canale, 


as by the Sun at Noon-day. This Gentle- 


man ſeems to be mighty jealous of the grow- 
ing Power of the Clergy, and well he may; 
ſor if they are true to their truſt, if they 
preach Chriſt and him crucified, if they con- 
ſent. to. wholeſome Words, even the Words 


- of our Lord eſus Chriſt, and to the Doc- 
trine which is according to Godlineſs 5 they 
- muſt neceſſarily be for reducing Reaſon to 
the equal Standard of divine Revelation, 
- and; not. ſuffer that which as or ought to be 
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the Rule of their N to be in alf 
Points meaſur d by the ſhallow Comprehen- 
ſions of human Underſtanding, which cou d 
never yet attain to, or, however, was never 
yet able to retain, even a competent ſhare 
of uſeful Knowledge, without 276 Informa- 
tion and Aſſiſtance. 

To prove, that even this Gentleman, in 
his "Diſcourſe concerning Reaſon, ſet out 
without his Guide, and is very far digreſs d 
from that plain and beaten Path which he's 
labouring to perſuade the reſt of the World 
to walk in; obſerve what he ſays: namely, 
that © if Right and Wrong, Wiſdom and 
«Folly; Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, exc. 
«are not founded in Nature, — depend 
« upon the Will of God to conſtitute what 
« ſhall be each of theſe; then God might, 
if he had pleas d, have revers d theſe: that 
« is, he might have conſtituted what. is 
« Wrong to have been Right. what is Un- 

« juſt to have been Juſt, what is Evil to have 
« been Good, and the like.” And again, 

4 if Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, Sc. 
“ have no foundation in Nature, and if it 
« depends upon the Will of God, what ſhall 
H or ſhall not conſtitute each of theſe ; then 
«it muſt ſurely be allow'd, that all theſe 
te ſtand upon a very precarious Bottom, be- 
« cauſe God may be conſtantly altering; his 
& Will and his Determinations, with reſpect 
1 enen and ſo on. O brave Mr. Chubb 

” K 2 ; Aude 


(im). 


Aude alquid brevibus Gen 65 0 Carcere 
dunn, 
& vis effe aligquis. 


For indeed a downright Atheift cou wan not 
ſay more, nor with a better Grace. But ſup- 
poſing, Gude Evil, Right. and; eg, 
No. to be founded in Nature,; ay who 
founded them there? Is not God the Author 
and Creator of Nature? Was it not he that 
made Mankind, and endow'd them with 
_ thoſe Faculties which a worthy of him? 
How can he then be ſaid to undo what he 
has manifeſtly done already? How can he 
make Good Evil, and Evil Good, if he 
himſelf, who is perſeatly good, and who can 
neither do „ nor countenance, Evil, has al- 
ready imprinted theſe Qualities in human 
Nature, and has abſolutely determin d what 
they are, and how to be iftinguiſh d? But, 
ſuppoſing again, that he had not abſolutely 
done this; ſuppoſe he had reſerv'd the De- 
termination of Good and Evil to himſelf, 
and had made it precarious and doubtful 
which was which, till he had exprefly re- 


_ veald and declard it; pray, is not his Will 


to be depended upon, much rather than the 
faltering Suggeſtions of deprav'd vitiated Na- 
ture? Are not the Determinations of a wiſe, 
a juſt, and a good God, a God that can be 
no eee than os to be preferr'd before 

the 


1 
the uneertain Gueſs and Conjecture of hu- 
man Reaſon? Does Right and Wrong, 
Good and Evil. ſtand upon a very preca- 
rious Bottom, when they depend upon the 
Fill of God to conſtitute and appoint which 
be which? For my part, reaſon tells 
me, that they are moſt likely to meet with 
an- equitable Determination when they are 
ſo plac d. It cant ſo much as enter into 
ay Thoughts, how the uk Judge of all the 
Farth can alter the eſſential Qualities and 
properties of Things, and make that Evil, 
which before he had made Good. Or, 
how any Man that pretends to believe there 
is a God, can thus blaſphemoufly treat his <4 
Divine Eſſence and Attributes, as to ſay, 

and repeat it again and again, that he may 


do ſo; that is, © conſtitute what is Good and ; 
o Wiſe to-day, to be Fooliſh and Evil to- 1 
« morrow, fot any thing we know, or for = 


« any grounds we have, from which we 
“may juſtly conclude to the contrary.” 
Was my Reaſon to ſuggeſt any ſuch No- 
tions of God to me, and ſhou'd I ſo peremp- 
torily aſſert and vindicate them as this Man 
does, I am ſure all reaſonable Men wou'd 
look upon and account me an audacious In- 
fide, an open and avowed Enemy to God 
and all Goodneſs, as very well they might. , 
Are theſe proper Principles to eſtabliſh Re- 


ſuppoſe him juſtly N of on * 
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and Reverence, on whom are ſtamp d ſuch 
infamous and invidious Characters of mu- 
tability and variableneſs? In order to ad- 
vance his Intereſt and Authority in the World, 
to promote the Honour of his Name, and to 
make his Praiſe glorious; ſurely it is highly 
requiſite, and of abſolute neceſſity, to en- 
tertain ſuch Conceptions of his excellent Ma- 
jeſty, as are worthy of him, and ſuitable to 
the PerfeCtion of his Nature, to the Eminency 
of his State, and to the juſt Quality of his 
Works and Actions: we ought to apprehend 
him to be, what he really is in his Nature, 
that is to ſay, ſuperlatively Good, Wi iſe, 
Powerful, Holy an 7555 But how are 
theſe Characters an roperties conſiſtent 
with a Being, of whom is conceiy'd à poſ- 
ſibility o making Good Evil, and Evil 
Good? How can any Man repute him Wiſe 
or Good.” Juſt or Holy, that believes him ca- 
pable of ltering the natural Conſtitution of 
T hings, and to'make that Action, that Qua- 
lity or Property Mie and Good to-day, 
which he had declar d Fooliſh and Evil 
yeſterday TIES 
If theſe are the genuine Suggeſtions of 
natural Reaſon concerning God, it's not to 
be wönderd that Atheiſm and Infidelity 
made ſuch a progrefs in the Heathen World: 
And in order to introduce them again, I 
know no Method ſo effectual, as to cry down 
Rod reyeald Nen eng, which ſo apparently 
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contradicts and oppoſes that natural Light, 
thoſe innate Principles and Poſitions which 
are founded upon Reaſon. 
But this Gentleman forgets himfelf,- or at 
leaſt ſuppoſes what is notoriouſly falſe and 
groundleſs, if he imagines that Wiſdom and 
Folly, Good and Evil, &c. are founded in 
Nature, 'or the original Conſtitution of 
Things. If he ſuppoſes, I ſay, that Man- 
kind were at firſt created with Faculties, 
capable of knowing or diſcerning Good and 
Evil, he ſuppoſes what 7s not, cannot be, 
true. For God, without doubt, made Man 
originally Perfect or Upright, that is, he 
endow'd him with Faculties accompliſh'd 
with the Knowledge of Good only. The 
Evil that is in Nature, does not proceed 
from him, is not owing to the original Con- 
, ſtitution f Things, was not imprinted in 
Man at his firſt Formation and Exiſtence, 
but was the unhappy Effects of his Diſobe- 
dience, and became predominant by the 
violation of ſome poſitive expreſs Law which 
/ Man cou'd not be capable of obeying or 
| diſobeying, till he was firſt form d, and had 
I Abilities given him to keep and perform it, 
) if he had attended to and made a right uſe 
„ of them. . | TH; 
. | If it was not ſo, God muſt neceflarily be 
[ the Author and Occaſion of Evil as well as 
N 
4 


Good, which is the moſt horrid Blaſphemy 
ö to impute to or imagine of him: and Man- 
4 | | K 4 kind 
15 5 


e 

kind wou d have been under a fatal Neceſ. 
ſity of doing Wrong as well as Right, if no 
particular Duty, no expreſs Law or Precept 
had ever been enjoin d him, but what natu- 
rally reſulted from the Dictates of his on 

From hence it appears, I think, very 
plain, that Evil, however diverſified and 
diſtinguiſh'd, or by what Titles and Cha- 
racters ſoever we denominate and expreſs. 
it, is ſo far from having a Being in the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of Things, that it actually 
has no relation to em, cannot pretend to be 
co-eyal with them, nor claim the - ſame 
Birth-right or Extraction that znnocent Na- 
ture in its original Formation and Conſtitu- 
tion was inveſted with. So far Mr. C. is 
right, in ſaying that the original Canſtitu- 
tion of Things is wrong, if he believes Evil, 
or a Senſe of, and Inclination to, what is 
ſinful and wicked, took it's rife there. But 
what Notion muſt this Man have of God, 
the wife -Author and Archite& of Nature, 
to impute to or believe any ſuch thing of 
him? What ſort of Ideas does his Reaſon 
ſuggeſt to him of that infinite, eternal and 
omnipotent Being, that he dares preſume to 
ſay, that Folly, Wrong, Evil, Injuſtice, 
and the like, are faunded on the original 
Conſtitution of Things; when he cannot but 
know, that God was the ar4g/nal Conftitutor . 
of them? If theſe are the Arguments that 
> HG = Reaſon 
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Reaſon produces in defence of its own Self 
ſuffictency, in matters of Religion; I'm at 
a loſs to know what ſort of a Religion it 
muſt be, that has ſuch a Guide and ſuch an 
Advorate to conduct and defend it; and 
what Belief and Obedience it will terminate 
in, that appears with ſuch furprizing Marks 
and Characters at- firſt ſetting out 

Is it a reaſonable Religion that this Gentle. 
man is pleading for? The Goſpel Diſpenfa- 
tion will direct him to it if hel impartially 
examine its Doctrine, and duly weigh and 
conſider the Reality of thoſe = Truths 
which it teaches and recommends. Having 
ſuch a Guide to inform and dire& him, he 
— become a worthy Advocate in behalf of 
a Religion; he may there ſee what God 

is, what he has done for human Reaſon, 
and how he has graciouſly reſcued it out of 
thoſe Intricacies and Difficulties, Doubts and 
Uncettainties, under which it before labour d, 
and was bewilderd in: but if it's Reaſon 
abſtracted from this Revelation that he's la- 
bouring to advance the Credit of; if it's in- 
ent natural Knowledge, which he en 
dea vours to perſuade us zs, or onght to be a 
fuffcient Guide in matters of Re igion, as 1 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect it is; then I refer him to 
this his own famous Diſtoar concerning 
Reaſon, and deſire him ſerionily to conſider 
the notorious Abſurdities into which it has 
lern and how braſphem duft) it has in- 
. 
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duc d him to treat — ſacred Attributes of 
God, upon the right Knowledge of which, all 
true Religion neceſſarily depends. 
He ſays indeed, that © he has not intended 


4 to injure divine Revelation, or to ſerve the 


« Cauſe of Infidelity,” by what he has ad- 
vanc'd. It may be ſo: but if it's the diuine 


Revelation of the Goſpel that he has been 


fo tender of; if out of regard to this Diſpen- 
fation, he bis intentionally - avoided: all 
Thoughts of advancing the Cauſe of Infige-. 


lity, his Mind and his Pen ſurely turn d 


tails at firſt ſetting out; for it's impoſſible 


that any ſuch Expreſſions cou d drop from 


the mouth of one that profeſſes” to be a 
Chriſtian, or even from one that has no de- 
ſign to ſerve the Cauſe of Infidelity, in the 


very worſt Senſe and ien that the 


Word will poſſibly admit of. 


If by GE ” « all divine — * 


« muſt be agreeable to Reaſon,” he means, 
that Reaſon muſt judge by the Dodtine that 
it advances, and the Circumſtances that at- 
tend it, whether it is Divine, that is, from 
God, My worthy of him, or not; I fee. no 
room to object againſt, it; but to infer from 
thence, tha it is, or aug bi to be a ſufficient 
Guide in matters of Religion, without telling 
us that it muſt. have ſome Revelation to 


judge of, þ fore. it can be a Guide, is in 
effect to ſay, that it is ſufficient of itſelf 


tor this end, e any Revelation at all. 
5 3 But 


{4 

But if he allows that 39! Revelation was, 
or is neceſſary to direct and inform Reaſon, 
then it follows, that Reaſon alone is not a 

ſufficient Guide, but that it's Revelation 
confirm'd by the concurring Evidence and 
Verdict of right Reaſon that is ſo. To be 
a ſufficient Guide, implies a perfect and 
compleat Knowledge of that Way, Science 
or Duty which any one undertakes to be a 
Guide in; but if a Man was to undertake 
to direct me the way to Dover, and then 
tell me that he cou'd not do it without ſome- 
body to direct him; if he ſhou'd enquire at 
every Houſe, or of every Traveller which 
is the Way, and for want of ſome competent 
Knowledge of the Road, ſhou'd miſlead and 
carry me out of the way, cou'd I look upon 
and repute him a ſuffcient Guide? Cou'd I 
fay, that he had faithfully and effectually 
_ diſcharg'd the Office and Duty he under- 
took? No ſurely ; I might think him very 
honeſt and juſt to me in getting the beſt 
Information that he cou'd, but quite other- 
wiſe, if truſting to his own imperfect and 
confus'd Notion of the Way, he ſhou'd either 
lead me out of it, or make my Journey 
more difficult and hazardous than otherwiſe 
it wou'd have been. 

But in this Inſtance, the Guide i is in fault, 
beeunſe he undertakes more than he's capa- 
ble of performing; but with reſpect — : 
it undertakes no more than what it zs 

oughs 
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ought to be qualified for: and if it is anca- 


pable of diſcovering any neceſſary Truths, 


ſuch as the Reſurrettion of the Body, or a 
Fudgment to come, it ought in juſtice and 


_ equity to be ſufficient for theſe purpoſes. So 


that in this, God and not Reaſon is to be 
blamed. | F | 
Buy the by, I muſt tell this Gentleman, 
that the Reſurrection and a future Fudg- 
ment were not abſolutely unknown among 
the Heathen *; and therefore it cannot be 


ſaid that Reaſon was altogether uncapable 


of diſcouering them. But if it had been ſo, 
any reaſonable Man, but Mr. C. wou'd have 
imputed this to the Corruption and Deprayity 
of human Nature, and to the Weakneſs and 
Treachery of the intellectual Faculties, ra- 
ther than to God, who, as hath been before 


obſerv d, cannot be chargeable with ſueh im- 


perſections and failing. 


All the Misfortunes that befel Mankind, 


in theſe and ſuch like reſpects, were neither 
owing to God, nor to divine, Revelation bes 
ing withheld from them. Not to God, be- 
cauſe he can neither be the Author nor Occa- 
ſion of Evil. Nor to the want of divine 
Revelation, for that they ever had from 
Adam to Noah, from Noah to Abraham, 
from Abraham to Moſes, from, Moſes to 
Ghri/t, and from Chriſt to this very time; 
ſo that they neither abſolutely <wanted it, 
Cem. Alexind. Stromat. ti6.5, r 

* nor 


: 
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nor was it withheld . them; but their 
over- much Knowledge, that is, their Know- 
ledge of Evil had furniſh'd them with over - 
many headftrong and unruly Paſſions, it had 
made them wife unto Evil, and obſtinately 
ſeomple or ignorant concerning Good. It bad 
render d them liable to /frovg Deluſions, and 
very ready and willing to belieue a Lye: and 
therefore God, in juſtice, gave them up to 
their own Hearts Luft, to follow their own 
Imaginations, which, in proceſs of time, 
plung'd the greateſt part of the World into 
all that furprizing ſtupidity and ignorance in 

which Chriſtianity found it. - 

This, I've the vanity to think, is a 1 
Account of the fatal degeneracy of Mankind 
in the Heathen World, and the ſame Reaſon 
feems to hold good with regard to the pre- 
ſent times. Indolence and Senſuality, Am- 
bition and Avarice have introduc'd Idolatry 
in one place, Infidelity in another, Superſti- 
tion in another. The Ariaus and Orthodox 
eYd about the Divinity of our Saviour, 

(a M yſtery more becoming pur-blind Reaſon 
to believe, than officioully to pry into) till 
Mahometiſms came and diveſted them both 
of their Religion and Liberty. 'The Em- 
peror Phocus conſtituted the ambitious Pope 
_ univerſal Biſhop, and ever fince his Succeſſors 
have been claiming and uſurping an univer- 
fal Authority, both over the Bodies and Souk 
of Men. And among Proteſtants, the Suna 1 


lapſarians 
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lapſarians and &. due, fell out about 
abſolute Predeſtination and Election, which 
Controverly 'introduc'd Socinianiſin, or an 
Opinion that Nature was free, and needed 


no inward Grace; and that again has uſher d 


in Deiſm, which has cut the Gordian Knot, 
becauſe it cou'd not untie it, and has diſ- 


claim d all reveal d Religion, becauſe there 
zs ſomething there, forſooth, that the pene- 


trating Eye of human Reaſon cannot account 
for, without taking and depending on God's 
Word only. 


But ſays the Author of the Diſcourſe, 


« We cannot form any Judgment, with reſpect 
to a Revelation, whether it be Divine or 
not; becauſe we cannot poſſibly have any 
0 previous Principle to reaſon from, with re- 

« gard to it.“ No, how ſhou d indeed a Man 
Form any ſuch udgment, or have any good 
previous Principle, that thinks © it depends 
« upon the Will of God, to conſtitute what 
« ſhall be Good or Evil, Juſt or Unjuſt, 
* Right or Wrong to his Creatures?” A right 
Judgment I'm ſure is never to be form'd 
from ſuch Principles, and if this Gentleman 
cannot rectify and make his better, I can 


tell him that "he Il not only never be able to 
make a right Fudgment of Revelation, but 


he'll be unavoidably ne plus in his Reaſon, 
as he 1s already, and conclude at; laſt, that 
God has dealt hardly by him, to deprive 


him of both, if he does not conchde (which | 
is 
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is 2 whit as likely) that there is no 
Go! 
All Religion, ſays Archbiſho p Tiliot ſon, 
js founded on right Notions of God, and 
« of his divine Perfections: inſomuch, that 
divine Revelation itſelf does ſuppoſe theſe 
“for its Foundation, and can ſignify no- 
« thing to us, unleſs theſe be firſt known 


and believ'd: for unleſs we be firſt firmly 


« perſuaded of the Providence of God, and 
of his particular Care of Mankind, why 
“ ſhou'd we ſuppoſe that he makes any Re- 
« yelation of his Will to us? Unleſs it be 


” firſt naturally known that God is a God 


of Truth, what ground is there for the 
belief of his Word? So that the Principles 

« of natural Religion, or the right Know- 
ledge of his Eſſence and Attributes, & are the 
« Foundation of that which is reveal d: and 
therefore nothing can in reaſon be admit- 
« ted to be a Revelation from God, which 
„does plainly contradict his eſſential Per- 
« fections. 

This is a Truth ſo manifeſt and plain, that 
it's no wonder Why Mr. C. cannot form any 


Judgment, whether a Revelation be divine or 


not, when he betrays ſuch wild Notions of 
the divine Perfections, and ſuppoſes Right 
and Wrong, Good and Evil to be founded in 


Nature, and that God did not only conſtitute 


both, but may, if he will, alter their eſſen- 


tial Properties, and make Evil Good, and 
Good Evil. Is 


— a I » EEO OY 
- 
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ever yet made any Revelation of his Will 


| T0} 
It's abſolutely impoſſible that any Man 
ſhou'd judge of a Revelation, who has ſuch 


an opinion of the diuine Perfrctiaus. It's 


much more natural to ſuppoſe there is no 
God, chan to imagine he cou d ever make any 


Revelation of his Will, capable of direQing 
Mankind what they ought to believe, and 


how they ought to live if he's: fo diſpos d; 
and if this Gentleman does not take care to 
inſorm himſelf better as to theſe Points, be- 
fore he determines in favour of any Revela- 
tion, or even before he refigns himſelf wholly 


up to the Guidance and Direction of natural 


Reaſon, he may liye to ſee himſelf pointed 


at, and reputed an Infidel, a Deift, a Scep- 


tick, ay Atheiſt, or may have his Name 


tranſmitted to. poſterity for the Author and 


Founder of ſuch Sects, but will never be able 


to oblige his admirers and followers with any 


compleas Body of natural Divinity, ſufficient 


to ſquare and regulate their Lives by. 
= "a tell this berry: | —_— 
preſent Conſtitution of Things tn 4 
- Revelation, and that it was abſolutely ne- 
coſſary to inform Mankind how they became 


ſo unbappily conſtit ut ed, as they are. For 


I hope by this time he's convinc'd that they 
cou d not be originally fo, and what reafon 
cou d ever tell him that it was owing to the 
firſt Man, any more that that God was the 


occaſion, of it? But if he believes that God 


to 
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fo Maikin, 1 hope tee allow the D24a- 


251 = Ten Commandments to be ſuch; ad 


bee rf obſerves, being ele 


rity ese negative Precepts, manifeſtly 


ofe; that! 1 4 Nature is corrupted. 
-@ por, fa fa he, the firſt Commandment 
c ſuppoles Man to be prone to Idolatry and 
i polytheiſm, by ſaying, Thon ſhalt have no 


* 5er Gods" but me; for if it was not ſo, 


© that human Nature is corrupted, how cou d 
5 entet ittto any Man's to worſhip any 
© thitig but the true God, of believe that 
< there cou d be any Divinity in that fictiti- 
@©ous Deity which he worſhipp'd as a God? 
4 There had been no need to expreſs the 
Ptecept in negative Terms, as, Thon ſhalt 
« not worſhip any ſtrange Gods ; but a fim- 
ple and affirmative Command had been 
« 'ſyfficient, nately, Thou ſhalt love, honour 
ys % ah worſhip that God whom thou knoweſt 
eto be the Creato of thee, and of the whole 
*'Yhiverſs,” And again, if Man was in the 
Ane State and Condition in. which he was 


* 455 firſt cteated, there had been no need to 
* fay, Thon ſhatt not Kill, Thon ſhall not 


*. e er, Thou ſbalt not Steal, &c. 
4 ſor in à ſtate innocency, Men cou d not 


abe liable to any fach Accidents and Paſſi- 


4 is, nor cond ey be guilty of doing 
0 aby of thofe things which fach negative 


« Precer opts plainly fuppole them þrone o 
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« Beſides, ſays he, there are many affir- 
« mative Precepts, which are reputed the 
« DiQates of the Law of. Nature, of which 
there had been no need, had Mankind con- 
tinued in that happy State in which. they 
« were at firſt created; for inſtance, . it's one 
of the Dictates of that. Law, that we 
“ ſhoud not impoſe upon one another in 
* buying and ſelling, that we ſhoud not 
« make. uſe; c of falſe Weights and Meaſures, 
« Cc. but it does not appear, if Men had 


continued without Sin, that there wou d 


« have been any ſuch Trade and Commerce 
4 among them, as is now, or any need - 
« thoſe, things which duch a Law ſuppo 

© liable to nyſapplication and. abuſe. — 
again, 44.54 D c 
By the Law of adele, we. are com» 

« ON 10 4ſt the Needy, relieve the 
« Oppreſſed, to tale care of the Widows 
«, and Fatherleſs, to forgiue Injuries; and 
& to reconcile * 0 Ferenceg 45 but theſe were 
4 needleſs, Injunctionsg, when Men. Mere 


« neither, obnoxious to. trouble, War rea wry | 


« nor death, nor yet capable 

« the Peace and iet of. human 53 
« This i is plain and manifeſt, ſays that _ 
« Man, in negative Precepts, ſo far as they. 
« reſpect the Law of Nature, or natural 
« right. And, altho every affirmative Pre- 


& cept, virtually implies a; negative, (wage 


« He that $ commanded to love his Neigh: 
« bour, 


2 | 
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&« hour, is thereby forbid to hate or injure 
« him) yet it feems very ſuperfluous and 
«needleſs, that ſuch or ſuch Duties ſhou'd 
be enjoin'd by expreſs Laws, when Mankind 
4 had no corrupt Inclinations, no irregular 
„ Appetites or Paſſions to induce them to 
act otherwiſe.” From whence I obſerve, 
if * That what we uſually call the Law 
of Nature, is nothing elſe: but the reſult of 
poſitive and expreſs Laws, made to keep 
Mankind within the Bounds of their Duty, 
. after human Nature was corrupted, and Men 
became unhappily ſubject to ſuch vile Afſec- 
tions, Paſſions and Appetites, as in a State 
of Innocency, they cou d not but be entirely 
free from. Which confirms me in the Opi- 
nion I've before given, that what we uſually _ 
call natural Religion, is the very Effects of 
Cuſtom, Education, Tradition, or ſome po- 
ſitive and expreſs Law; for if it was not ſo, 
how. can we ſuppoſe, either negative or po- 
fitive Precepts (which include Religion) to 
be at all requiſite, when Men cou'd not but 
both know and do their Duty without them? 
Or how can we imagine that any ſuch Reli- 
ion is natural, when we cannot but know 
that the great Author of Nature made Man 
 wpright, and conſequently endow d him with 
Capacities of knowing and doing his Duty 
without any ſuch Lao, as natural Religion, 
according to its preſent acceptation, neceſſarily 
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2. 1 obſerve, that human Nature being 
corrupted, there was an ahſalute neceſſity of 
a Als Revelation, and that Mankind (- 
ſidering the fatal Degeneracy into which they 
were fallen) cou d never have perfectiy known 
Right from Wrong, Good from Evil, but by 
ſuch a Revelation. For we fee, that even 


the Chriſtian Diſpenſation (the beſt and moſt 


compleat Revelation that ever the World was 
oblig d with) is not able to withſtand the 
Paſſions and Intereſts of weak and wicked 
Men, even, where. it's proſeſs d and receiv'd; 
and how can it be ſuppos'd the Cafe wou'd 
have been better, had Men been left to them» 
elves, without any Information or Direction, 
but what their own confusd and diſtradied 
Notions of things ſuggeſted to em; 
It's not near ſo hard, I imagine, to judge 
of a Revelation, -whetherit be divine or nat, 
as, ĩt is to diſentangle ourſel ves of thoſe un- 
happy Prejudices 


us to act quite contrary to the very beſtj 8 
ment we are able to make. It's no hard mat- 
ter, one wou d think, to have right Notions 


of God and his divine Perfections, and from 
_ thence, to judge what Revelation is worthy 
of him, and what not: it: 


appears pretty eafy 
les of Hea- 


to determine, whether the Prin 


' theniſm, Mabometiſin, on — — are 
moſt agreeable to theſe Perfectians; but it's 
not 4 wth to induce Men to a conformity 

there- 


and Paſſions which both 
hinder us from judging rightly, and induce 
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thereuntd in their Lives and Actions, nor to 
convince and reclaim them when they appa - 
rently act otherwiſe : for 1 very much que - 
ſtion, whether all I have ſaid, or am able to 
fay, will engage Mr. C. to think or ſpeak 
otherwiſe than he has already expreſs d him- 
{elf, or diſſuade him from that inconſiſtent 
way of reaſoning he ſeems to be in, becauſe 
it's very likely he may be prejudic'd-in fa- 
vour of his own Notions, or may have ſome 
ſiniſter ends ta ſerve, by entertaining and di- 
vulging them. But if I ask him which of 
theſe three Opinions or Perſuaſions he thinks 
moſt agrecable to the divine Perfections; if I 
lay before him the ſeveral Principles of a 
| Houthis, a Mahometan and a Chriſtian, and 
deſire him to ſay which of em are moſt con- 
ſiſtent with &zs Apprehenſions of God and his 
Attributes, there's no reaſon to doubt but 
be H readily give me ſatisſaction in that Point: 
whereas, it may be, he has many Difficulties 
to ſtruggle with, many Obligations and En- 

gagements to get over, beſore he can come 
to a reſolution in the other. From hence it's 
much eafier, I think, to judge of a Reve/a- 
tian, whether it be divine or not, than it h- 
our 4 Revelation, on even, in many caſes, 


with ai divine Revelation, whether in our 


Life and Practice we are right or not. 


J wou'd not be underſtood to mean, EI 
fuch a Revelation has, or can have any thing 


_ doubtful or queſtionable in it, that gives us 


right 


. 
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right Conceptions of the Deity, and enjoins 
ſuch reaſonable Acts of Obedience and Duty 
as are worthy of a juſt, a wiſe, and a good 
God to accept of. Nor do I think it at all 
hard tojudge of ſuch a Revelation, if it tends 
to make Men ſincerely good and virtuous, 


upon ſuch generous Motives and Principles, 


as our beſt Conceptions of God and his At- 
tributes are able to ſuggeſt to us, or appre- 
hend; but, by ſaying, that it's not very eaſy 
to judge of our moral Actions and Behaviour, 


even with a divine Revelation, I mean, that 


Self-love, Self-will, Self-intereſt, Self-con- 
ceit, Kc. are 1o apt to foreſtall our Judgments, 
— biaſs our Affections, that they generally 
rejudice us in their favour, and we're not 
| caftly drawn off from that Complacency and 
ood Liking of ourſelves, our Intereſts and 
Paſſions, which they unavoidably poſſeſs us 
with. We are apt to impoſe upon ourſelves, 
either, by aſſuming falſe, or miſrating true 
Advantages. Our Minds are generally ſtuff d 
with Dreams and phantaſtick Imaginations, 
inſtead of wiſe and ſober Thoughts; and what 
is-really good or really evil in its own Nature, 
oſten receives a quite contrary Character and 
Impreſſion” from our miſguided Judgments, 
which we are apt to place a kind of Omni- 
ſcience and Infallibility in. 
If this Obſervation any way concerns Mr.C. 
or his miſguided Admirers, I leave them to 


make the Application. I'm ſure it's true in 


general, 
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general, but whether it's their caſe in parti- 


cular, is beſt known to themſelves ; or how- 
ever may be ſo, if they'll fairly and i impar- 


tially examine their own Hearts, which, it's 


to be own'd, is a work of ſome difficulty, 
more by far, I'll venture to affirm, than it 
is to judge of a Revelation, whether it be 
divine or not, if they are Maſters of right 
Reaſon, that is, if they have right notions 


of the divine Perfettions, on which the 


wifeſt and ſureſt Reaſonings. in Religion un- 
gueſtionably depend. 

J ſhall conclude, with telling this Gentle 
man, and the reſt of his Complexion, that, if 
aſter all they have ſaid of the Sufficiency. of 
Reaſon, (and in mine Opinion, they've. faid 


nothing yet that's ſufficient to convince a 


reaſonable Man, that is, a Man under the 
Influence of right Reaſon) if, I ſay, it ſhoud 


appear, that true and right inform d Reaſon 
dictates, and cannot but aſſent to thoſe. great 


Truths which they have ſet themhſelves to 
oppoſe; if it muſt need give into the Chri- 
ſtian Inſtitution, as undoubtedly of God; if 


in matters of Religion, human Reaſon and 
divine Revelation muſt, and cannot but con- 


cur to ſupport and aſſiff one another; and if 


- , Chriſtianity is that very Religion, and that 
only, which r;ghtÞReaſon aj ppears in Defence 
of: then let them conſider what it plainly de- 


clares, and threatens to thoſe-who will reject 
it, and be Unbelieyers ſtill; 8 e.) who 15 in- 
| curably 
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